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Tue Sauks and Foxes are wont to gather on wintry nights round 
about the fires in their lodges, and listen to a story which to them is 
held sacred. The story tells of their creation by a divinity. that 
came long before, and prepared the earth for them to live in. It 
recounts the divinity’s benevolent acts towards men, his teaching 
the people the way to live, and his preparation for them of a home 
after death in the spirit world. 

The narrative below is made up of certain episodes which deal with 
the main thread of the divinity’s career. It is not so full of detail 
as might be, but the incidents and such parts of them as are here 
told occur in the order of their sequence. Furthermore, the frag- 
ments — for they are nothing more —are rendered freely in a simple, 
straightforward idiom rather than formally in a literal, bald transla- 
tion. English equivalents for Indian terms are used wherever pos- 
sible, and brief notes along the way will add certain explanations. 

Once on a time the manitous dwelt upon this earth. They also 
dwelt beneath the earth, and far away where the stars are now. 
They were like people, marrying and rearing children just as people 
do now, and they were tall and big and mighty. Over them ruled 
Gisha’ Mii/nétda,! the greatest manitou of them all. He, too, had 
taken to himself a wife, and of the four sons who were born to him 
two were destined to become great manitous. 

Now the elder of the two sons was Wi’sa’ka,? and the younger 
Kiydpata.* They were different from all other children before them, 
for, even when very young and small, they were mightier manitous 
than those who were older than they. And the older they grew, 
the stronger they walked in their might as manitous. The mani- 
tous beheld the growing might of the two boys, and became jealous. 
And then drawing apart, they made talk one with another about it. 
At last the youths became equal in power with their father ; and on 
seeing it, the father was greatly angered. Then he, too, became 
jealous. 
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Gishi’ Mii/nétda then called a council of all the chiefs and fore. 
most manitous upon earth, and when they were gathered together 
within his lodge, this was what he said : — 

“Oh, my kindred, I have called you together to tell you of my 
trouble. I have long kept it to myself, but I cannot any longer. 
You know well my two elder sons, Wi’sa’ka and Kiydpataé. You 
have seen them grow up, till now they are full-grown boys. Alas, 
you have also seen how they have grown in their might as manitous, 
And now you see how they surpass the greatest of you, and are even 
equal with me. It will not go well with us if these youths continue 
in their might, the older they grow. By and by they will drive us 
away from the places where we now dwell. Then Wi’sa’ka will cre- 
ate a people ; these he will put to live in the places where we now 
live, and then he and not I will be Gisha’ Mii'nétda. So for the wel- 
fare of me and of you and of us all these two boys of mine must 
die.” 

Thereupon the manitous burst forth, talking angrily one with 
another. And the din of their voices was like the growl of the 
thunderers in their wrath. And the whole earth trembled. The 
manitous all agreed that Wi’sa’ka and Kiyapata should live no longer; 
and when they had hushed, Gisha’ Mii/nétda spoke to them again. 

“ My kindred, go to Hii/ki’s * lodge, for it is there the youths dwell. 
She loves them, and she uses every effort to keep them always with 
her. Go to the lodge when the boys are away. Tell Hiki all that 
I have told you, and persuade her to be on our side ; for without her 
help we shall not succeed.” 

Up then rose the manitous, all of them together; and, rushing 
out of the lodge, they hurried to the place where Hii‘ki dwelt. And 
the tramp of their feet, as they went, was so heavy that the whole 
earth shook beneath them. On coming to the lodge, they found 
that the boys were away ; and so they entered, and beheld the aged 
woman seated upon the dtasdni.° 

Straightway they told Hi’ki all that their chief had commanded 
them. She tried at first to put them off, and have them talk of 
other things. But the manitous would listen to nothing. Then 
Hii‘ki pleaded for her grandsons, beseeching that their lives be saved. 
But the manitous would not hearken to her prayers in behalf of 
Wi'sa’ka and Kiydapata. 

Then the aged woman was sad. She bowed her head, bent far 
forward, and hid her face in the palms of herhands. And there she 
sat in silence and in thought. By and by she lifted her head, lifted 
it slowly ; and as she looked at the manitous, this is what she told 
them :— 

“You may kill Kiydpata, but I give you this warning. You will 
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gain nothing by slaying him. He is now great, and if you slay him, 
it will be the means of his becoming even a greater manitou. He 
will live forever. 

“ And as for Wi'sa’ka, he is a mightier manitou than his younger 
brother. You will never be able to slay him, however much you 
may try. And if you make the attempt, it will be the fiercest fight 
ever fought by manitous. But you will not listen to me. You per- 
sist in demanding the death of Wi’sa’ka and Kiyapata on the ground 
that it will be for the welfare of us all. Very well, have your own 
way. If you demand that I must be on your side in this fight, I 
suppose I must do what you say. But this much I will not do. I 
will take no active part in this war against my own grandsons.” 

Then the manitous rushed joyfully out of the lodge, joyfully 
because they could tell Gisha’ Mi/nétda that Hi‘ki had yielded to 
their demands. They doubted much the things she said about the 
might of her grandsons. They had made up their minds to slay the 
two boys, and at once set to work to accomplish their purpose. 

The manitous called a council to which came all the manitous, 
old and young; and they invited Wi'sa’ka and Kiyapata to be pre- 
sent. When the two boys came and entered the gathering, this is 
what the manitous told them: — 

“ All of us are going on a journey. It is over the beautiful coun- 
try which belongs to Gisha’ Mii'nétda, and we ask you boys, his sons, 
to come with us. There are two parties of us. One is of the old, 
the other of the young. We should like you, Wi’sa’ka, to accom- 
pany the older manitous, and you, Kiydpata, to go along with the 
younger ones.” 

The youths consented, and joined each his own party. Thereupon 
the manitous departed from the gathering, the older ones with 
Wi'sa’ka going one way, and the younger ones with Kiydpata the 
other. Ina little while the two parties were out of sight of each 
other. On coming into the beautiful country, Wi’sa’ka noticed that 
the manitous one after another kept dropping out along the way. 
By and by the company dwindled down to a few very old manitous. 
These few chose Wi’sa’ka their leader, and, pushing him ahead, bade 
him to lead. On nearing a cluster of hills, Wi'sa’ka stopped and 
glanced over his shoulder. And as he looked, he beheld only one 
manitou behind him, one very aged manitou, who was in the act of 
stooping. 

“Go on, do not stop for me,” said the old manitou. “I shall be 
up and following you as soon as I shall have tied my moccasin 
string !” 

Wi'sa’ka continued on, making no reply. On coming into a hollow 
between the hills, he looked again over his shoulder; and this time 
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he found he was alone. Straightway he hurried to the top of a hill 
ahead of him; but, before reaching it, he suddenly felt a twitch 
through his body, and then heard a cry from afar, “Oh, Wi'sa’ki, 
my elder brother, I am dying!” 

Wi'sa’ka listened, and heard the cry repeated. Then he looked 
everywhere round about him; and while he‘did so, he heard the 
voice calling to him as before. But he was unable to find whence it 
came, no, not even after he had heard the cry calling to him a fourth 
time. 

Then Wi'sa’ka ran from crest to crest, hoping to catch sight of his 
younger brother. But, alas! nowhere could he see even a single 
manitou. He then returned home, but even there Wi’sa’ka was un- 
able to find Kiyapata. Then it was he began to suspect that some 
harm had befallen his younger brother at the hands of the manitous, 

Wi'sa’ka set out to search for Kiydpata, going from lodge to lodge; 
but from each he was turned away with the answer, “I went with 
such and such a party, and how can I know where your younger 
brother has gone or what has become of him?” 

Wi'sa’ka searched for Kiyapata in every lodge of the manitous, and 
did not leave off asking for him until night. Failing to find a sign 
of him, Wi’sa’ka returned home. He was sorely grieved, because he 
was now sure that the manitous had harmed his younger brother. 

Wi'sa’ka went out the next day to weep. He wept for four days, 
and on the evening of the fourth day he returned to his lodge. 
There, in the middle of the lodge, he sat himself down on a mat, and 
wept more bitterly than ever. And, lo, while he wept for his 
younger brother, he heard a footstep approaching without. At that 
Wi'sa’ka hushed, and hearkened at the tread of the step, which 
grew softer the nearer it approached. 

The footstep stopped at the entrance-way ; a tap sounded on the 
wood, and a voice in an undertone called, “Open to me, my elder 
brother; I would come in.” 

It was the ghost of Kiyapata ! 

“Do not rap, my younger brother,” whispered Wi’sa’ka, “and do 
not ask to come in. I must not let you enter. I have a better 
place than this where you may dwell. It is in the West, beyond 
the place where Sun goes down. Thither you shall go, and you shall 
not be alone. I will create a people after the race of our mother, 
and they shall follow you, and live with you there forever. And there 
they shall call you Chibiabiés4® because you shall watch over them 
in the spirit world. The manitous have already heard me weep for 
you. So now you must leave this place; and, as you go, take with 
you this drum and this fife and this gourd-rattle and this fire. You 
will need these things when you welcome our nephews and our 
nieces? into the world of spirits.” 
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Thereupon the ghost reached its hand through the crack in the 
entrance-way, and received the drum and the fife and the gourd- 
rattle and the fire. And as the ghost started to go, it blew upon 
the fife, beat upon the drum, and whooped. And there straightway 
sprang from the ground a vast throng of ghosts, whooping as they 
rose, and accompanied the ghost of Kiydpata on its way to the land 
beyond the place where Sun goes down. 

After a time Wi'sa’ka went forth to find the manitous that had 
slain his younger brother. He went far and hunted long. He was 
pacing the shore of the sea * one day, weeping and sad. As he went 
along, little Gé/tchi Kanana® flew across his path, and fluttered over 
his head. The little bird would have his elder brother stop and 
look up, for he wished to talk with him. Seeing Wi’sa’ké would not 
stop, Gé/tchi Kanana fluttered near, so near that he flapped his wings 
against Wi’sa’ka’s cheek. 

Thereupon Wi'sa’ka stopped and, in an anger, scolded, “ Away, 
you naughty little bird! Do not bother me!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed little Gé/tchi Kanana, “I had something to tell 
my elder brother. It was about the manitous that slew Kiyapata, 
but I see he does not care to know.” 

“T am not angry, my younger brother,” said Wi’sa’ka in a pleasant 
tone. “Come, tell me this that you know. Tell me, and I will 
paint your little eyes.” 

The little bird was happy, and this is what he told Wi'sa’ka: “ You 
see that island yonder, round and formed wholly of sand. There is 
a hole in the centre of that island, and it goes deep underground into 
a huge cave. And in that cave dwell two manitous. They are 
among the foremost leaders, and mighty. It is they who had most 
to do with the death of your younger brother. They come forth 
early, and lie at the mouth of the cave sunning themselves most of 
the morning. And while they lie there, they look out over the sea 
toward the shore on the north and toward the shore on the south. 
Thus they guard the island, and they never let anything reach it 
alive.” 

Then Wi'sa’ka took little Gé/tchi Kanana in his hand, and painted 
him as he had promised. And ever since that day Gé'tchi Kadnana 
has been red beneath the eyes. 

Wi'sa’ka went out to the shore of the sea early on the morning of 
the next day; and, hiding himself, he watched for the appearance 
of the two manitous. And sure enough, as Sun rose, out came the 
manitous, as Gé’/tchi Kanana had said. And they lay stretched out 
close to the mouth of the cave, and there they basked in the sun- 
shine. 

Wi'sa’ka set to planning how he might get over to the island ; and, 
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as he thought, he looked away to the northwest to a mountain which 
reached high above the clouds. Thither Wi’sa’ka went and gained 
the highest peak. As he sat there, he was able to look down upon 
the manitous without having them see him, for the clouds hid him 
from view. It was in the autumn when Wi’sa’ka sat upon the peak, 
and looked down on the island. As the wind blew past, it carried 
along dry leaves and withered flowers and seasoned blades of grass 
and all things small and light. Wi’sa’ka beheld many of these 
things drop along the way, some of them falling about the place 
where the manitous lay. He noticed, too, that the manitous did not 
move when these things dropping from the air, fell about them. 

As Wi'sa’ka bowed his head in thought, he beheld a small white 
flower growing from the ground at his feet. It was a fluffy-headed 
flower, round as a little ball, with a slender stem. Plucking the 
flower and bringing the ball close to his lips, Wi'sa’ka blew upon it. 
Instantly the ball burst into a shower of fluffy particles which the 
wind carried away toward the island. The wind must have blown 
upon other heads of the same flower, for presently the air was dense 
with the little seed-wings, like snowflakes at the time of a heavy 
snowfall. And some of the broken parts of the flower fell by the 
hole where the manitous lay. Quickly the manitous slid back into 
their cave, for they suspected the wiles of Wi'sa’ka. By and by 
they reappeared, slowly and slyly at first, for it was their fear that 
Wi'sa’ka might be trying to cross over to the island. 

“You cannot get over to the island in that flower, my elder 
brother,” said Gé/tchi Kanani, as he sat perched on a limb near by 
Wi'sa’ka. “ Waft a spider’s web over there as you did the flower. 
I am sure the web will help you better.” 

Wi'sa’ka did as Gé’tchi Kanana told him. And he and the little 
bird together watched the wind carry the web over to the island and 
drop it between the two manitous. The instant it touched the sand 
the manitous grasped and swallowed it, for they suspected Wi'sa’ka 
might be in it. Wi'sa’ka wafted another web, and this time the 
manitous only looked at it. The third web they did not even cast 
eyes upon. 

“Now is your chance, my elder brother,” said little Gé/tchi 
Kanani, “and the manitous yonder shall not see you.” 

Then taking another web, Wi’sa’ka floated it as before. And as 
the web lifted, he climbed into it, wrapping himself about with it. 
And, lo, as he did so, he became invisible; only the web could be 
seen floating toward the island. When the web fell, it dropped softly, 
noiselessly, between the two manitous. The instant it touched the 
sand, Wi’sa’ka resumed his own form and quickly shot the manitous, 
first one, then the other, piercing each in the side with his arrows. 
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And then there was a fight! Wi'sa’kaé would have slain the two 
manitous there on the spot; but they howled so loud with pain that 
the earth trembled, and the other manitous, hearing the cry, came 
at the top of their speed to the rescue. Wi'sa’ka caught the heavy 
tramp of the manitous hurriedly approaching, and, before he was able 
to bring about the death of his enemies, he had to flee for his own 
life. 

The manitous found their wounded friends in the water, where 
they had sought safety when hard pressed by Wi’sa’ka. The rescuers 
carried their wounded to a big lodge. There they held a council to 
find means of healing the wounded and of taking revenge upon 
Wi'sa’ka, for they were sure it was he who had come so near to slay- 
ing the two chiefs. They were sorely wroth to think that Wi’sa’ka 
had been able to reach the island. But they were even more 
wrought up to think that he had been able to get away without their 
knowing whither he had gone. They had decided in the council to 
go at once to Hii/ki’s lodge; and on their way, they hurried as fast 
as they could run. When they arrived at the lodge, they did not 
tarry without ; but they burst through the entrance-way, wailing and 
crying out, “ Oh, our grandmother! our grandmother! Wi’sa’ka has 
wounded two of our chiefs. We beg of you to send for Métémé 
Mamaka,” the great healer. Send for her at once, tell her to come 
quickly, or else our two chiefs will die.” 

“Go to your chiefs,’ Hi’ki replied. “I will go now to find the 
great healer. I will send her to you as soon as I shall have spoken 
to her.” 

On hearing this, the manitous pushed out of the lodge and hurried 
back to the place where the wounded lay. And as they went, the 
earth shook beneath the heavy tramp of their feet. 

As soon as the manitous were out of sight of her lodge, Hii/ki 
went out and made her way to the great healer’s home. On arriv- 
ing there, she straightway entered, and beheld the old woman seated 
at one end with all her daughters around her. They were busy pre- 
paring medicine from roots and herbs. Hi’‘ki went into their midst 
and said, “Oh, Métémd6 Mamaka, I am told that two chiefs of the 
manitous are wounded and about to die. And indeed they will die 
unless you go at once and heal them.” Saying this Hii/ki went out 
of the lodge and returned home. 

After Hii‘ki had gone, Métémd Mamaki rose to her feet with the 
help of a cane, and called to all her daughters, “ Up, my daughters, 
and on your feet. Come with me to the hills and hollows, along the 
rivers and through the woods. Help me find a medicine that shall 
heal the chiefs of the manitous.” Saying this she moaned a lament, 
and led the way out. Her daughters followed, all of them in line, 
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one behind the other. And as they followed, they joined in chorus, 
wailing the lament. They walked slowly, each leaning upon her 
staff and bending forward. They held their faces close to the 
ground, for they were anxious to find the roots and herbs that would 
heal. 

Now as Wi'sa’ka lay in hiding, he heard the wail of the great 
healer and her daughters. He knew by their lament what they were 
about; and so coming from his hiding-place, he went forth to meet 
them. On the way, he transformed himself into one of the old 
woman's daughters, and joined their train without having them see 
him. 

By and by Métémé Mamaka stopped, and turned about to see why 
one of her daughters was wailing so bitterly and was more wrought 
up than all the rest. 

“My younger sisters,” said Wi’sa’ka on resuming his own form, as 
the great healer and her daughters stood round about him: “ You 
know who lam. Iam your elder brother. I would have you return 
home. It was I that wounded the manitous. I did it, because they 
slew Kiyapata, my younger brother. You must not heal them. 
Leave them to me.” 

The old woman and her daughters were happy to see their elder 
brother, so happy were they that they forgot themselves and hushed 
their wails. And then they turned homeward. 

The manitous were gathered about the wounded chiefs, keeping 
up an incessant din, when they heard the heavy tramp of approach- 
ing footsteps. A silence suddenly fell upon them, for they sus- 
pected the coming of Wi'sa’ka. And during the silence, in walked a 
Météms Mamiaka, like to the form of the great healer, who leaned 
on a cane and wailed out of sadness for the wounded manitous. 
She went and knelt beside the two chiefs as they lay on the ground 
in the middle of the big lodge. She wailed in song as she felt for 
the wounds. This she did for a while, and then rose to her feet, 
saying, “Kindle me here a fire. Put over the fire two kettles, and 
fill them with water. Place a manitou iron" into the fire to heat. 
And when you have done all that I have told you, leave me alone 
with these wounded chiefs. Go far away, so far away that you can- 
not see this lodge and cannot hear what I am doing. Should you 
remain to see and to hear all that I do, the medicine will not be 
strong and your chiefs will surely not be healed. Now go, and, after 4, 
I am done treating them, I will send for you. And when I send for 
you, do not tarry, but come, all of you.” 

The manitous now felt quite sure it was the great healer, even if 
her step was heavier than usual. They did all that was told them, 
and withdrew far away from the lodge and out of view of it. 
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For a while the wounded manitous watched the Métémo Mamaka 
at work with the medicines. At last they fell asleep. 

At that Wi'sa’ka resumed his own form. The manitou iron was 
by this time red hot; and quickly taking the cool end in his hand, 
Wi'sa’ka thrust the other end first into the side of one manitou, then 
into the side of the other, following each time the track of the wound 
that he had made with his arrow. 

The manitous far away among the hills heard a shriek of pain 
coming from their great lodge; straightway they beheld puffs of 
smoke shooting skyward from the roof of the lodge. And then they 
caught the smell of burning flesh. They hurriedly gathered them- 
selves together, suspecting ill of the old woman and fearing that 
after all it might be Wi’sa’ka and not she. “Go,” said one of them 
to Shashaka,” “and find out what is happening within the lodge. Go 
under the ground and enter the lodge behind the #2takdni,® on the 
side away from the old woman. Show only your head above the 
ground. Find out all that is going on and hurry back and tell us 
what you have seen.” 

In the meanwhile Wi'sa’ka had slain the two manitous. He cut 
their flesh into bits and broke their bones, and he put both flesh and 
bones into the twe big kettles to boil. Then he sat upon the 
dtésdnt, watching his work. And as he sat there, he saw a little 
head push out from the ground near by the Aétakdni. 

It was little Shashaké. The first thing he beheld was Wi'sa’ka’s 
finger pointing straight at him and beckoning him. 

“Come, Shashaka!” Wi'sa’ka called, “and sit up here beside me 
for a while.” 

Shashaka climbed up and sat beside his elder brother. 

“T know why you have come,” said Wi’sa’ka. ‘The manitous have 
sent you to see what I am doing here. Go down to the kettles and 
eat all you can of the meat which you find there.” 

Shashaka went to the kettles and ate till he could eat no more. 

“Now,” said Wi'sa’ka, winding a string of fat about Shashaka’s 
neck, “ fill your mouth so full that you can hardly speak, and then 
return to the manitous. But before you arrive at the place where 
they are, take out some of the meat from your mouth, and holding 
it above your head, call out to them and say, ‘Oh, manitous, see 
what Wi’sa’ka has done for me because I went to see him! He has 
made a great feast of the meat which you see about my neck, and 
he asks you to come and eat of it.’” 

Shashaka left the lodge so stuffed that he could hardly move. 
He was able, after some time, to come within calling distance of the 
manitous, and then he told them what Wi’sa’ka had bidden him, 

The manitous waxed wroth at the sight of the cooked fat, for they 
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knew it was the flesh of the two chiefs. They hurried with all speed 
to the big lodge. On their entrance, they beheld no one within, but 
they saw the flesh and the bones of the two manitous cooking in 
the kettles. Then it was all very clear to them that Wi’sa’ka had 
come to them in the form of the great healer and had thus slain the 
two chiefs. 

Then they sought to find Wi'sa’ka to slay him. In their anger 
they howled and wailed, and the tramp of their feet was so heavy 
that the whole earth shook beneath them. They hurled fire into all 
the places where they thought Wi'sa’ka might be in hiding. After 
the fire, came the rain. The rivers rose and the lakes overflowed, 
and the water ran over the land everywhere. By and by the water 
drove Wi'sa’ka from his hiding; it pursued whither he fled, even to 
the top of a high mountain. It did not leave off following even 
there ; it pursued him up a lofty pine to the very tip of the topmost 
branch. And as the water was about to lay hold on him, Wi'sa’ka 
called to the pine for help. And lo, a canoe slid off from the top of 
the pine where he was standing. The canoe floated upon the water, 
and Wi'sa’ka sat within it, holding a paddle in his hand. 

Then Wi'sa’kaé went paddling about over the water, and as he did 
so he came upon a turtle-dove floating dead on the water. Wi'sa’ka 
drew him into the canoe, and, breathing his breath into the bill of 
the turtle-dove, said, “I pity my poor younger brother.” 

Straightway the turtle-dove came back to life. | 

In a little while Wi’sa’ka4 came upon a muskrat ; he too was float- | 
ing dead on the water. Wi'sa’ka pulled him into the canoe, and, 
breathing into his mouth, said, “I pity my poor younger brother.” 

Thereupon Muskrat came back to life. 

Now the water covered the earth everywhere. And on the fourth 
day, when Wi'sa’ka was paddling about in the canoe with his two 
little younger brothers, he said to Muskrat, “ My younger brother, I | 
wish you to dive into the water to see if you can find some > earth. | 
If you find earth, come up and bring it to me.’ 

Thereupon Muskrat climbed over the side of the canoe and slid 
head first into the water. 

Then Wi’sa’ka said to the turtle-dove, “And I wish you, my 
younger brother, to fly over the water till you find a tree. If you | 
find one, break off a twig and fetch it to me.” | 

At that Turtle-dove lifted himself on his wings and flew out over 4 
the water. He was long returning. Wi’sa’ka saw him coming from 
afar, and paddled to meet him. But before they met, Turtle-dove's 
strength failed him and he fell into the water dead. Wi’sa’ka pulled 
him into the canoe, and, breathing into his bill again, said, “I pity 
my poor younger brother.” 
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Turtle-dove instantly came back to life. Wi’sa’ka was proud of 
him, because he held within his claws a tiny twig, holding it even 
after death. 

Wi'sa’ka and Turtle-dove then looked out over the flood, watching 
for Muskrat to appear. By and by they found Muskrat floating 
dead on the water. Wi'sa’ka pulled him into the canoe, and, breath- 
ing again into his mouth, said, “I pity my poor younger brother.” 

Straightway Muskrat returned to life. Wi'sa’ka was proud of him 
too, for he had brought up some earth which he still held under the 
claws of his forefeet, even though he had lost strength and died in 
the attempt. Muskrat held up his paws while Wi’sa’ka dug out the 
earth into the palm of his hand. 

Wi'sa’ka rolled the tiny grains of earth into a ball. Then sticking 
the little ball on to the twig which Turtle-dove had brought, Wi'sa’ka 
cast them both together into the flood. And, lo, as soon as the ball 
and the twig touched the water, the flood began to fall, till by and 
by the canoe was resting upon dry land." 

Now the flood had caused the earth to be level and flat every- 
where. Such was the way it looked when once on a time Wi'sa’ka 
was seated in front of his lodge, making arrows for the people whom 
he was soon to create. 

All of a sudden as he sat there, he heard a voice calling to him 
from afar, ‘Oh, Wi'sa’kai!” He heard it once more, and then again ; 
and at the fourth time he looked up to the sky, and lo, found that it 
was Sun, his grandfather, who was calling to him. 

“Come up to my lodge,” Sun went on to say, “and let me give 
you blue to color your arrows. I have it here in great store, and 
you may have all you wish. Buzzard will carry you up on his back.” 

Wi'sa’ka was glad, and the very next time Buzzard came on a visit 
he told him what Sun had said. 

Now Buzzard was made unhappy by what Wi‘sa’ka had told him. 
At this time he was the most beautiful of all creatures. The blue, 
the red, the yellow, the green, and the white of his feathers were so 
dazzling that they blinded the eyes of all that looked upon him. 
And Buzzard became proud, so proud that he dwelt alone with his 
kin far away in the sky, where no other living-kind could go and 
intrude upon him. He grew lazy, and he liked nothing better than 
to look at himself all the while. But he knew better than to refuse 
Sun and Wi'sa’ka, and so stooped to let Wi'sa’ka climb on his back 
and clasp him about the neck. And when Wi'sa’ka was on, Buzzard 
spread his wings and rose; and up, up, up they went till they 
vanished from the eyes of creatures on earth. 

The journey was long and it took many days. At last Sun saw 
his grandson coming ; he saw him coming from a great distance, and 
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went to meet him. By and by Buzzard drew near, near enough at 
last for Sun to reach down to take Wi'sa’ka by the hand; but as 
Wi'sa’ka let go Buzzard’s neck with one hand and started to grasp 
Sun’s hand with the other, Buzzard flew quickly from beneath him. 
Then down fell Wi’sa’ka, now diving head foremost, now lying on 
his back, now plunging feet first, and now whirling over and over. 
Thus Wi’sa’ka fell; and, had he fallen to the earth, he would surely 
have been killed. But his grandfather, the tree, saw him, and caught 
him in his arms, thus saving him from death. 

Then was Wi'sa’ka in great wrath. And while he was in great 
anger, his friend Elk came on a visit to see him. Wi'sa’ka said to 
him, “ My grandfather Sun asked me one day to come to his lodge 
and get blue for my arrows. He told me Buzzard would carry me 
there, and indeed Buzzard did carry me as far as my grandfather’s 
country. But as I reached out to take my grandfather’s hand, Buz- 
zard flew out from under me. And down to earth I fell. I surely 
would have been killed had it not been for my grandfather, the tree, 
who caught me in his arms. Now I want you to bring Buzzard to 
me; bring him any way you can and as soon as you can.” 

Elk went away happy, for he was glad to be on an errand for 
Wi'sa’ka, whom he loved. He knew just where to go. It was ata 
place where all animal-kind was wont to frequent, and there he lay 
himself down and pretended to die. 

Wolf was the first to find him, and it pained when Wolf dug his 
teeth in and began to pull on the flesh. Then came Crow, whose 
sharp beak pricked through the skin. But Elk lay still as if sure 
enough dead. By and by Buzzard lit on a mound close by in the 
rear. Presently he began to sidle nearer, hop by hop, till he was 
close enough to pull on the flesh. Elk endured it all till Buzzard got 
his beak in past the head. Then up jumped Elk, holding Buzzard 
by the head, and ran off to Wi’sa’ka’s lodge.® 

Wi’sa’ka did not look angry, and he did not scold Buzzard. All 
he said was, ‘“‘I want you to go home and return at once with your 
kindred. I have a message for them when they are all together.” 

Buzzard went home thinking that Wi’sa’ka had forgotten his fall 
from the land of Sun. It was but a little while before Buzzard 
returned, he and all his kindred. They came and assembled them- 
selves before Wi'sa’ka’s lodge and waited for him to give them his 
message. 

By and by he came out to them, and this is what he said : “ And so 
you thought it much fun, Buzzard, to drop me down from my grand- 
father’s country after you had carried me thither. Of course all 
living-kind will laugh on hearing about it, and you think you will be 
greatly pleased because you are the one who let me fall. I am dis- 
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pleased with you, Buzzard, for letting me fall, and I mean to punish 
you for it. 

“You see the land is level everywhere. Now I wish you to dig 
courses for rivers, to build hills and mountains, and to give shape to 
all the earth. I shall create a people when you will have done this 
work, and I shall put them to dwell on the earth. They will look 
upon you, and you will be to them the most loathsome of all living- 
kind. The beautiful colors of your feathers shall change to the 
color of the soil of the earth. And your neck and head, once so fair 
of form, shall remain disfigured as Elk made them in dragging you 
tome. So now set to the work that I have commanded you.” 

Thereupon the Buzzards set to work, and sad they were at their 
task. Some formed in line, one behind the other, and pushing 
their breasts against the soil, formed the river courses. Others dug 
up the ground with their talons and piled up huge mounds of earth. 
Afterwards they came and soared slowly along the slopes of the 
mounds and gave them shape with the under side of their wings. It 
was these that made the hills and the mountains and formed the 
slopes of the valleys in between. 

Thus Wi’sa’ka prepared the world for his people. But he drove 
the manitous away before he brought the people into the land which 
he had prepared forthem. Some of the manitous fled under ground, 
and to these Wi’sa’ka gave the charge of fire. Others fled above, 
where they may now be seen as stars. Among them is Gisha’ 
Mi’nétda. His lodge is on the shore of the White River; and 
there he dwells, he and many of the manitous that had warred against 
Wi'sa’ka. Wi'sa’kaé made thunderers of some of the manitous that 
had fled to the south, and these he made guardians of the people. 

Wi'sa’ka then created the people, making the first men and the 
first women out of clay that was as red as the reddest blood. And 
he made them after the race of his mother. He taught them how 
to hunt, and he taught them how to grow food in the fields; he 
taught them all kinds of sports, and he taught them how to live 
peacefully with one another ; he taught them how to sing and dance 
and pray, and he taught them all manner of other good things. So 
once on a time, after he had taught the people the way to live, 
Wi'sa’ka called them all together, and said : — 

“T am now going away to leave you. I am going away to the 
north and build me a lodge amid the snowand ice. Thither you can- 
not, must not come, unless it is my will for you tosee me. But. I 
shall appear to you once every year, not in the form as you see me 
now, but in the flakes of the first snowfall. I shall live in that land 
of snow till I think you have dwelt long enough upon this earth. 
Then I shall return to you as Iam. I shall return to you as youth- 
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ful as when I leave you. And this will be the sign by which you 
will know me. My braided hair will fall down in front of my two 
shoulders just the same as now. You will know me by the eagle 
feather in my hair at the back, by this bow which I shall hold in 
one hand and by this arrow which I shall hold in the other. Then 
I shall take you with me to the west, to the place where rules Chibia- 
bés4, my younger brother, your uncle. There we shall meet our 
kindred that have gone before us, and we shall dwell there with \ 
them forever. After I have taken you to the new home, I shall 
return once more to this world; and my return will be to destroy 
this world. Then I shall go and live forever with you.” 

And this is the promise Wi’sa’ka made before he went away to 
the north. 





William Jones. 


NOTES. 


[These notes include some corrections of phonetic notation, etc., which came 
too late to be inserted in the text. For Kiy4patéa and Wi’sa’ka read throughout 
Kiya’‘pa'ta’ha and Wi'sa‘ka’ha; for Gisha’ Mii’nétda read Gisha Ma’netd’wa; for 
Stasdn! read 6’tasa’ni; for Chibl4bdsA read Tcipafyapd’swa; for Gé’tchi Ka4nana 
read Gétci Ka/nana’ha; for Métém6 Mdmaka read Métemd’ha ma’ma‘ka’ha; for 
Shashaka read Sha’shaga’ha; for 4é¢dkdni read kétaga’ni ; for Hiiki read through- 
out Mesd‘kamigo‘kwa’ha. — A. F. C.] 

1 Gisha is an adjective meaning big, great, large; G is hard and @ is like a in 
hat. MAa‘netd’wa is for manitou; d is like uw in dun. 

28 The sign ‘ before £ in Wi'sa‘ka’ha, and before # and ¢ in Kiya’‘*pa‘ta’ha is 
a slight aspirate due to the change of position which the tongue makes under 
certain conditions as here, when about to pronounce a surd. 

4 Mesd‘kimig6‘kwia'ha is made of two words, mesd‘kadmi' gi — the world over, 
and #kwadwa—woman. She is the grandmother of the manitous and of the 
people. 

5 O’tasa’ni is a raised platform which extends along both sides of the interior 
of a summer bark lodge. People sleep and eat upon it and store thereon their 
household goods. 

* Tcipafyapd’swa is the name of Kiya’‘pa‘ta’ha in the stories of him in the 
spirit world. Sun (1. 37) should more properly be written Ki’sheswa, a divinity 
that dwells in the land of dawn. It is from the tip of the eagle feather which he 
wears at the back of his head that the light of day comes. 

7 It is said that Wisd‘ka’ha created the people, yet they are called his uncles 
and his aunts (not nephews and nieces). 

8 Sea is for Gétci Gumi’we, a word meaning the great expanse. It is also the 
word for the Great Lakes, near and about which the Indians once lived. 

® Gétci Ka’nana’ha is a small bird of a bluish color with a black stripe across 
the eyes. ' 

10 Me’temé‘ha is an o/d woman, and ma’/mia‘ki‘ha is a foad. 

Manitou iron is from md'netd'wi pi'yapékwi, which means more literally 
manitou metal. 

12 Sha’shagi’ha is a small snake, probably the garter-snake. He is a frequent 
character in story. 
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18 Kétaga’ni is a tall post which stands in the middle of a summer bark lodge. 
It helps to hold up the ridgepole. 

14 Some leave out the incident of the canoe. It is said by these that Wi’sa- 
‘ka’ha was out of reach of the water when he stood at the top of the pine. Aside 
from this difference the story is pretty much the same as here. 

15 See note 6. 

16 The paragraph is an epitome of a long narrative that is told with much lively 
detail. 

17 The White River is the “ Milky Way.” 

18 Hence Meskwa‘kia’gi, Red-Earths. The name is applied especially to that 
part of the tribe known as Foxes. The name Foxes, so the story runs, was 
given by the English. The English got it from Les Renards, a name which the 
French in turn got from WaA’goha’gi, a plural form denoting members of the Fox 
clan. It is said that members of this clan were the first in the tribe to see white 
men. The occasion was on a hunt north of the Great Lakes, and the white 
men were French. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE FLATHEAD INDIANS OF 
IDAHO: ADVENTURES OF COYOTE. 


I. HOW SPOKANE FALLS WERE MADE, 





Coyote and Fox were travelling together and they were coming 
up from below. When they got to where Spokane Falls now is, 
Coyote said to Fox, “I believe I’ll get married. I'll take one of 
the Pend d’Oreille women for my wife.” i 

So he went to see the chief of the Pend d’Oreilles about getting 
one of the women for a wife. The chief was not willing to let his 
women intermarry with other tribes, so he told Coyote he could not 
have any of the Pend d’Oreille women for a wife. 

Coyote said, “ Now I'll put falls right here in the river, so the 
Salmon cannot get past them.” That is how Spokane Falls were 
made. 

Il. COYOTE KILLS THE GIANT. 

From Spokane Falls Coyote came on up to Ravalli. There he 
met an Old Woman, who was camped close to where Ravalli Station 
is now. The Old Woman said to Coyote, “ Where are you going?” 

“Oh,” said Coyote, “ I am going to travel all over the world.” 

“ Well,” said the Old Woman, “ you had better go back from here.” 

“ Why should I go back from here?” asked Coyote. 

“ Because there is a Giant in this valley who kills every one that 
goes through,” replied the Old Woman. 

“ Well,” said Coyote, “I will fight with him and kill him.” 

Then Coyote started on the trail again. He saw a great big 
tamarack-tree growing on the hillside, and he pulled it up and threw 
it over his shoulder and went on his way. He said to himself, “I'll 
choke that giant with this tamarack-tree. That’s what I'll do.” 

Pretty soon he saw a woman that was nearly dead. ‘“ What is the | 
matter with you?” asked Coyote. “Are you sick?” | 

The woman said, “ No, I am not sick.” 

Coyote said, “I am going to choke the Giant with this tamarack- 
tree.” 

The woman said, “ You might as well throw that stick away: 
Don’t you know that you are already in the Giant’s belly ?”’ 

Then Coyote threw the tamarack against the hillside, and it can 
be seen close to Arlee, a little station on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. It stuck against the hillside and grew. All of what is now , 
Jacko Valley was filled by the Giant’s belly. | 

Coyote went on from there and he saw lots of people lying around. 
Some of them were dead, and some were pretty nearly dead. ‘“ What 
is the matter with you people?” asked Coyote. 
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They all said, ‘“ We are starving to death.” 

Coyote said, “‘ What makes you starve? There is plenty to eat in 
here, lots of meat and fat.” 

Then Coyote cut chunks of grease from the sides of the Giant 
and fed them to the people, who got better. And then Coyote said, 
“ Now, all of you people get ready to run out. I am going to cut 
the Giant’s heart. When I start to cut you must all run out at 
O’Keef’s Canyon or over at Ravalli.” 

The Giant’s heart was the rounded cluster of mountains north of 
Flathead Agency, and there are marks on the side which show the 
place that Coyote cut with his stone knife. 

Coyote began to cut the Giant’s heart with his stone knife. Pretty 
soon the Giant said, “ Please, Coyote, let me alone. You go out. I 
don’t want you to stay in here. You can go out.” 

Coyote said, ‘ No, I won’t go out. I am going to stay right here. 
I’m going to kill you.” 

Then he started to cut the Giant’s heart. He cut the Giant’s 
heart off and then ran out. The Giant was dying, and his jaws 
began to close. Woodtick was the last to come out. The Giant’s 
jaws were just closing down on him when Coyote caught him and 
pulled him out. 

“Well,” said Coyote, “you will always be flat. I can’t help it 
now. You must be flat.” That is the reason Woodtick is so flat. 


Ill. COYOTE AND THE TWO SHELLS. 


From there Coyote went on down to where Missoula now is. Coyote 
was walking along between Lolo and Fort Missoula when he heard 
some one call his name. He stopped and looked around, but he 
could n’t see any one. Then he started on a little trot, and he heard 
his name called again. He stopped and looked right through the 
trees, and there, by the side of the river, he saw two women sitting 
down. 

He went across the river and up the hillside to where the women 
were sitting. When he got close to them he thought he would 
marry them, because they were good-looking women. So he went 
and sat down between them. 

When he got between them they stood up and went dancing 
down the hill to the river. When they got close to the river, Coyote 
said, “ Wait, I want to take off my clothes.” Coyote had nice 
clothes on, all beaded and trimmed in shells. He was a great chief. 

The women said, “ No, we don’t want to wait; we will have a 
nice time dancing.” They danced right on into the river, and they 
pushed Coyote down and drowned him. 

Some time after that, his partner, Fox, was around the river look- 
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ing for something to eat. He looked down in the river and saw 
something lying at the bottom. ‘“ Why,” said he, “that is my part- 
ner, Coyote,” and he pulled him out, and jumped over him, and 
Coyote came to life again. 

“Oh, my,” said Coyote, “I have slept too long.” 

Fox told him, “You were not asleep; you were dead. What for 
did you go near those women? You had no business near them 
anyhow.” : 

Coyote said, ‘‘ Now, I'll go back there and I'll kill them both.” 

Coyote went back and climbed half way up the hill. Then he set 
fire to the grass. The women started to run, but they couldn't get 
away. Both of them were burned to death. 

They were Shells, and the reason the side of a shell is black is 
because they were burned that time. 





IV. COYOTE KILLS ANOTHER GIANT. 


Coyote started from there to go up to Stevensville. Between 
Corvallis and Stevensville there is a very sharp Butte. The Giant 
lay on top of that Butte. Coyote had a little black squirrel for a 
dog. Hecalled him One Ear. The Giant had Grizzly Bear for his 
dog. Grizzly Bear killed all the people that passed through the val- 
ley. He never missed one. 

At the foot of the hill Coyote saw a little camp of Mice. He said 
to them, “ What will you take to dig a little hole for me from the 
bottom of this hill up to where the Giant is? I want to go up under | 
the ground. It is the only way I can get up.” 

The Mice said, “Give us some camas and blackberries and we 
will dig the hole.” Then Coyote gave them some camas and black- 
berries, and they began to dig. They dug and dug until the hole 
reached from the foot of the hill to the top. It came right up to 
where the Giant lay. 

Coyote went in about noon. He crawled through the little hole, 
and pretty soon he came out right under the Giant’s belly, where 
the hole ended. 

The Giant was very much surprised. “Where did you come 
from ?” he said. 

Coyote said, “ Are you blind that you did n’t see me come ?” 

“ Which way did you come?” asked the Giant. 

“T came right across the prairie,” answered Coyote. 

“T did n't see you,” said the Giant. “I’ve been watching every- 
where all day, and I did n’t see any one come.” 

Coyote said again, “ Are you blind that you did n’t see me? You 
must have been asleep. That is the reason you did n’t see me.” 

Just then the dogs began to growl at each other. Coyote said to 
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the Giant, “ You had better stop your dog. My dog will kill him if 
you don’t.” 

The Giant said, “You had better stop your dog. My dog will 
swallow him.” 

Then the two dogs began to fight. One Ear ran under Grizzly 
Bear and cut his belly open with his sharp pointed ear. Grizzly 
Bear fell down dead. 

Coyote said, “I told you to stop your dog. Now he is killed.” 

Then they sat down and began to talk. Coyote made a wish, and 
whatever he wished always came true. He wished there were lots 
of horses and women and men down at the foot of the hill. Pretty 
soon he could see the people and horses moving down there. The 
Giant did n’t see them yet. 

Coyote said, “I thought you had good eyes?” 

The Giant said, “ Of course I have good eyes. I can see every- 
thing.” 

Coyote answered, “ You say you have good eyes. Can you see 
the Indians moving over there? You didn’t see them yet?” 

The Giant looked very carefully and he saw the Indians moving. 
He was ashamed that he did n’t see them before. 

“Now,” said Coyote, “iet us be partners. We will kill all these 
people.” 

“ All right,” answered the Giant. 

“ Now we will go after them,” said Coyote. “We will go down 
to the foot of the hill.” 

They started down the hill, and when they were half way down 
the Giant was very tired. 

“ Give me your knife,” said Coyote. “I will carry it for you. It 
is too heavy for you, and you are already very tired.” So the Giant 
gave Coyote his knife. Then they started on. 

When they got to the bottom of the hill the Giant said, “I am 
not going any farther than this. I am played out.” 

Coyote said, “ Give me your bow and arrows. I will carry them 
for you.” The Giant gave his bow and arrows to Coyote. Then he 
had nothing at all to fight with. 

As soon as Coyote got the bow and arrows he began to jump and 
yell. ‘“ Now we’ll start war right here,” he said. 

“Let me go free, Coyote,” begged the Giant. “I won’t kill any 
more people. I'll be good friends with everybody if you'll let me 
go.” 

“No,” said Coyote. “I am going to kill you now. To-day is 
your last day.” 

Then he commenced to shoot, and soon he killed the Giant. 
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V. COYOTE AND THE CRYING BABY. 


From there Coyote went on to a place called Sleeping Child. As 
he was going through the woods he saw a child in its cradle-board 
leaned up against a pine-tree. The baby was crying and crying just 
as hard as it could cry. Coyote called for the baby’s mother, but he 
could get no answer. He called again and again for the mother to 
come and take her baby. But the mother did n’t come. 

Then he took the baby to quiet it, and he said, “I know how I'll 
stop your crying.’ He put his finger in the baby's mouth for it to 
suck. The baby sucked a while, and when Coyote took his finger 
out of the baby’s mouth there was nothing left but the bones. 

He put in another finger and another, until there was nothing left 
of all his fingers but the bones. Then his hand, then the arm, the 
other hand, the other arm, his feet, his legs, all of him, and then 
there was nothing of Coyote but the bones. 

In a few weeks Fox came along that way, and he saw the bones 
of Coyote lying on the ground. He jumped over them, and Coyote 
came to life again. 

Coyote said, “I have slept a long time.” 

Fox said, “ You were not asleep. You were dead. What for did 
you go near that baby? It is one of the Killing People. That is 
the way it kills every one that goes through these woods.” 

Coyote said, “It kept on crying so hard that I put my finger in 
its mouth. It felt pretty good, so I put in another and another | 
until it was all of me. Give me a knife and I will go back and kill | 
that baby.” So Coyote went back and killed the baby. 





VI. COYOTE AND THE WOMAN. 


Coyote went on across the river. As he was going up the moun- 
tain-side he heard the dogs barking furiously. He looked to see 
what they were barking at, and he saw a Mountain Sheep running 
ahead as fast as it could. 

On the top of a high steep cliff stood a Woman, who kept holloa- 
ing to Coyote to come on and kill the Mountain Sheep, to shoot 
him quick before he got away. 

Coyote went around the mountain-side, and came up where the 
Woman was. The Mountain Sheep was right in among a pile of 
rocks. The Woman kept showing Coyote where to stand when he 





shot the Mountain Sheep, but she kept behind him all the time. t 
When they got very close to the edge of the cliff, she was show- 

ing him how to aim, and then all at once she pushed him over the 

edge. Coyote fell down, down into the middle of the river, and lay 

there dead. 
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About a month after that, his partner Fox was fishing in the 
river, and he saw something white at the bottom. He looked again 
and saw that it was the bones of his partner. He fished him out of 
the river, jumped over him, and Coyote came to life again. 

Fox said, “ What have you been doing again?” Coyote told him 
about the Mountain Sheep and the Woman that had pushed him over 
the cliff. 

Fox said, ‘‘Go back on the same trail and play blind. Get the Wo- 
man to go in front of you to show you the way, and when you are 
at the edge of the cliff, push her over and kill her.” 

Coyote went back over the same trail, and he played blind for the 
Woman to lead him and show him how to shoot straight. He kept 
her in front of him, and every once in a while he would open one 
eye just a little bit to see if they were near the edge of the cliff. 
When they were close to the edge, Coyote pushed her over and she 
got killed. This happened between Grandstell and Darvy. 


VII. THE MEDICINE TREES. 


Coyote took to the trail again, and went up to Medicine Trees 
between Ross’s Hole and Darvy. Coyote was going down the 
mountain,side, and a big Mountain Sheep ran after him. There 
were big trees standing at the bottom of the mountain. 

Coyote ran and the Mountain Sheep ran after him. Then all at 
once Coyote ran out to one side. The Mountain Sheep ran on down 
the mountain and right into the big trees at the bottom. One of his 
horns stuck in the side of the big tree. It is away up high now and 
can be seen quite plainly. 

Every time the Indians go by there, they give earrings or beaded 
moccasins or anything they happen to have to that horn, because it 
is big medicine. That is why the trees are called Medicine Trees. 


VIII. COYOTE AND ROCK. 


Coyote and Fox went on from there to a place called Ross’s Hole. 
Coyote had a very fine new blanket. As they went along they saw a 
very nice big smooth round Rock. Coyote thought it was a very 
nice Rock. 

He said, “I think you are a very nice Rock. You’re the nicest 
Rock I have ever seen. I guess I’ll give you my blanket to keep 
you warm.”” So Coyote gave the blanket to Rock. 

Then Coyote and Fox went on their way. Pretty soon it began 
to thunder and lightning. Coyote and Fox went under a tree for 
shelter. Now Coyote had no blanket to keep the rain off his nice 
beaded clothing, and he was afraid his clothes would get spoiled. 

He told Fox to go back and get the blanket from Rock. Fox 
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went and asked Rock for the blanket, but Rock said, “No.” Then 
Fox came back, and told Coyote. 

Coyote said, “Go back and ask Rock if I can’t please have the 
blanket for a little while. I'll give it back to him again after the 
rain is over.” 

Fox went back and asked Rock again, but Rock said, “ No, he 
can’t have it. I want it myself.” Then Fox went back and told 
Coyote what Rock had said. 

“ Well,” said Coyote, “he is awful mean. I think he might let 
me have the blanket for just a little while. He never had a blanket 
before. What for should I work hard and get a blanket just to let 
him keep it? I’ll not doit. I'll take my own blanket.” So Coy- 
ote went back and jerked the blanket away from Rock. 

Then all at once it cleared up. Coyote and Fox sat down to 
smoke. While they were smoking, they heard a crushing, crashing 
noise. They looked up and saw Rock come rolling toward them as 
hard as he could. They jumped, and ran down the hill as fast as 
they could run. Rock was going awful fast, and going down the 
hill he got pretty close to them. Fox jumped into a hole in the side 
of the Hill and Rock just touched the tip of his tail as he went by. 
That is what made the tip of a Fox’s tail white. 

Coyote went on down the hill, jumped into the river, and swam 
through and came up on the other side. He saw Rock go into the 
river and thought he would sink to the bottom, but Rock swam 
through all right, came up on the other side, and went after Coyote. 
Then Coyote ran for the thick timber. When he got to the middle 
of the thick woods, he lay down and went to sleep. Pretty soon he 
woke up, and heard the trees crashing and crackling, then he knew 
Rock was after him yet. 

Coyote jumped up, and ran for the prairie. Rock came on after 
him on the prairie. Coyote sawa big Bear, and Bear said to Coy- 
ote, “I'll save you.” Pretty soon Bear and Rock came together and 
Bear lay dead. 

Then Coyote saw a big Buffalo, and Buffalo said to Coyote, “I'll 
save you.” Rock passed on, he struck the big Buffalo, and Buffalo 
lay dead. 

Coyote ran on till he came to where two Old Women were stand- 
ing, who had stone hatchets in their hands. They said to Coyote, 
“We'll save you.” Coyote ran in between them, and Rock came 
right after him. Coyote heard the Old Women strike Rock with 
their hatchets. He turned and saw Rock lying on the ground, all 
broken to pieces. 

Then Coyote noticed that he was in a big camp. Pretty soon he 
heard the Old Women say, “ He looks nice and fat. We'll have 
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something good for our supper now. Let us eat him right away.” 
Coyote sat and studied. When Coyote wished for anything it 
always came to pass. So he wished that all the water would dry up. 

After he had made the wish, he said, “‘ I am very thirsty. I wish 

ou would let me get a good drink of water.” 

The Old Women said, “ There is plenty of water here. You may 
have a drink.”” But when they looked in the pails they found that 
every one was empty, and all the little streams close by were dry. 

Coyote said, “I know where there is a creek that has water in it. 
I will go and get some water for you.” He took the pails and 
started off. When he got out of sight he ran away. The Old 
Women waited for him a long time. Then they began to blame 
each other for letting him go. At last they quarrelled and killed 
each other. 


IX. COYOTE IN THE BUFFALO COUNTRY. 


Coyote travelled on from there. After a while he had nothing to 
eat. He was pretty nearly starved. He went into a tepee about 
noon and lay down to rest. He was very weak because he had had 
nothing to eat for a long time. 

He heard some one holloa, but he could n’t see any one. Then 
some one called again, and after he had looked carefully for some 
time he saw Eagle a long ways off. 

Eagle told him that far away from there was a very rich country 
where there were plenty of Buffalo all the time. “I am going 
there,’ said Eagle, “ but you can’t go, you ’re too poor.” 

Then Coyote got mad. He said, “I can go any place I want to. 
I am going to go there.” Coyote started out, and in fifteen days 
he got there. The place is on the Missouri River, not far from 
Great Falls. There was a big camp of people at this place. Bear 
was their chief. The people did not like Bear at all. When they 
killed lots of Buffalo, Chief Bear would always take the best pieces 
for himself, all the good meat, and the nice chunks of fat. 

Coyote wanted to be chief himself, so he went out and killed a 
big Buffalo and stripped off all the fat. Then he cut the meat in 
strips and hung it up to dry. After that he built a big fire and 
heated some stones red hot. 

Chief Bear found out that Coyote had killed a Buffalo, and he 
came to look at the meat. “This is nice meat,” said Bear, “I'll 
take this.” 

Coyote said, “I saved some fat for you.” Then Coyote took one 
of the red hot stones, and put plenty of fat around it. Then he 
shoved it into Bear’s mouth. This killed Bear, and then they 
made Coyote chief. 
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Bear had been a great Medicine Man, and whenever he wished for 
anything it always came to pass. It was Bear who had caused the 
Buffalo to stay around in that country all the time, so when Coyote 
became chief all the Buffalo went away. In ten days the people 
were starving. Every one said, “ Coyote is no good of a chief.” 

Coyote went out to hunt for Buffalo. He was all alone, and he 
hunted for five days, but he could n't find any Buffalo at all. He 
was ashamed to go back to the people without anything, and so he 
kept right on. 

In a little while Coyote met Wolf. 

“Where are you going?” said Wolf. 

“Tam going to travel all over the world,” answered Coyote. 

Wolf went on ahead, and pretty soon Coyote heard a wagon com- | 
ing after him. He looked around and saw that the wagon was full 
of meat. Coyote lay down by the side of the road, and pretended he 
was dead. The driver stopped his horses. ‘“ This is pretty good 
fur,” said he. So he threw Coyote into the wagon and went on. 

Coyote ate and ate all the meat he could hold. Then he jumped 
off the wagon, and ran away. Pretty soon he met Wolf again. | 

“Well,” said Wolf, “you look fat. Where did you get the 
meat ?”’ | 

Coyote told him that he had played dead and lay on the roadside. 

The driver picked him up, threw him into the wagon, and drove on. 
“ Now,” said Coyote, “he picked me up for my fur, and your fur is 
much finer than mine; he ’ll take you quicker than he did me.” 

Wolf lay down on the road, and pretended he was dead. Pretty 
soon the wagon came along. The driver stopped his horses and 
jumped out. “Ha, ha,” he said, “ Wolf looks as if he were dead, 
but I'll see this time.” So he took a big club and hit Wolf on the 
head, and then right away he hit him another lick. 

Wolf was pretty nearly killed. He jumped and ran away as fast 
as he could. He was awfully mad at Coyote. He said, “I know 
Coyote did this on purpose. I'll kill Coyote, that’s what I'll do.” 

Wolf ran, and Coyote ran. After a while, Wolf overtook Coyote. 

“I’m going to kill you,” said Wolf, “that’s what I’m going to do 
to you. What for did you play that trick on me? Iam going to 
kill you right now.” 

Coyote said, “ Wait, I have something to say to you. Wait till I 
have said it. Then you can kill me after that.” 

« All right,” said Wolf, “ what is it?” 

“Well,” said Coyote, “there are only two of us. It isn’t fair for 
us to fight alone. Let us get others to fight with us. Then it will 
be like one tribe fighting another. Let us get some other fellows to 
fight with us, and let us fight fair.” 
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“ All right,” said Wolf. 

Wolf went in one direction, and Coyote in another. Wolf saw a 
Bear, and he said to Bear, “ Come with me and fight against Coy- 
ote.” 

“T will,” said Bear. So Wolf and Bear went on together. Ina 
little while they met Bore. Wolf said to Bore, “Come with us and 
fight against Coyote.” “All right,” said Bore. So they took Bore 
along. Then there were three in this party, Wolf, Bear, and Bore. 

Coyote had gone the other way, and he had Cat and Dog in his 
party. Coyote and Wolf had agreed to meet at Butte. Coyote 
had said, “If you get there first, wait for me, and if I get there first 
I’ll wait for you.” 

Wolf and his party got there first, and they waited for Coyote and 
his party to come up. Pretty soon Bear looked out and said, “I see 
Coyote and his party coming. He has Cat and Dog.” “ Yes,” 
said Bore, “and Coyote is a brave man, but we’ll do the best we 
can. 

Coyote was all dressed up,—nice beaded moccasins and every- 
thing very fine. Coyote was a great chief. Then Coyote and his 
party came up, and the two crowds fought. Coyote killed all of his 
enemies. Then he went on alone. 


X. COYOTE AND FOX SEPARATE, 


Coyote kept on alone till he met Fox, his partner. They went on 
together till they came to the White Man’s camp. They had had 
nothing to eat for a long time, and they were both very hungry. 

Fox said to Coyote, “You play dead and I’ll take you to the 
White Man and sell you for a sack of sugar. Then, when the White 
Man cuts the strings that tie your feet, you must jump up and run 
away.” 

Coyote agreed to this plan. Fox took him and sold him to the 
White Man for a sack of sugar. Hetook the sack of sugar and went 
away. The White Man took his knife and began to skin Coyote’s 
legs. Coyote yelled and tore, and finally he broke the strings that 
held his feet together, and ran away. He was awfully mad at Fox, 
and he said, “ If I find my partner I will kill him sure.” 

After a while he met Fox and he said, “ Where is the sugar? I 
want my share of the sugar.” 

Fox said, “ Why didn’t you come right away? I was so hungry 
I ate it all up.” 

Fox said, “I am going back now. I am not going any farther.” 

Coyote said, “I am going to keep right on.” 

So they parted there. Fox went back and Coyote went on 
alone. 
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XI. COYOTE AND LITTLE PIG. 


Coyote kept on alone for a while. When he was tired of travel. 
ling he built himself a little house and stayed in it for a while. Then 
he started out again. When he had been travelling for some time, 
he came to a place where the road divides. 

The three Pigs had come there before Coyote, and each had 
taken a different road. They went out to find homes for themselves, 
When they parted, they said they would come back every month and 
see each other. 

They found nice homes, but Coyote came after them. He killed 
the oldest brother, then the next oldest, and then he was looking 
for the youngest brother, Little Pig. Little Pig was the smartest of 
them all. 

After a while, Coyote came to where Little Pig lived, and he said, 
“Hello! Little Pig.” 

Little Pig said, “Hello!” But he kept the door of his house 
closed tight. He had a very nice place. 

“ Let me in,” said Coyote. 

“Who is it?” said Little Pig. 

“It’s me,” said Coyote. 

“Well, who is me?” said Little Pig. 

“It’s Coyote, and I want to come in.” 

“You go away, Coyote,” said Little Pig. “I don’t want you 
here.”’ 

Little Pig was pretty smart. Coyote thought, “ He’s pretty smart, 
but I'll fool him, I'll kill him yet.” Then he said, — 

“Little Pig, don’t you know there is a nice garden about half a 
mile from here, — cabbage and potatoes and everything in it ?” 

Coyote wished for the garden, and it was there. The next morn- 
ing Little Pig got up early, and went to the garden and helped him- 
self to everything. 

The next morning, when Coyote got to the garden, he looked at 
all the things. He saw that Little Pig had been there and helped 
himself to everything and then gone away. He looked around and 
saw Little Pig down the road about half a mile. He ran and Little | 
Pig ran. Little Pig got into the house first and locked the door and 
would n’t let Coyote in. 

Coyote knocked at the door, and said, “ Little Pig, let mein. I 
have tobacco and kin-i-kin-ic. We will smoke together.” 

, “No,” said Little Pig, “I don’t smoke. I don’t want your to- 
bacco and kin-i-kin-ic. I won’t let you in. You want to kill me.” 

Then Coyote went away. That night he came back and knocked 
at the door. “Let me in,” said Coyote. 
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“Who’s there?” said Little Pig. 

“It’s me,” said Coyote, “I don’t want to hurt you. I want to 
help you. Let me in.” 

“Who are you?” asked Little Pig. 

“T am Coyote.” 

“Go away, Coyote. I don’t want you here.” 

“T want to tell you something,” said Coyote. 

“Well, what is it?” said Little Pig. 

“ About half a mile from here is a nice big orchard, and all kinds 
of fruit in it.” 

“ All right,” said Little Pig. “To-morrow morning I will go there 
and get me what I want.” 

Coyote wished for an orchard to be there, and it was there. Early 
the next morning he got up and went to the orchard. When Coyote 
got there, Little Pig was up in a tree gathering apples. He was 
pretty badly scared when he saw Coyote. 

Coyote said, “What have you got there? Some nice big ap- 
ples?” 

“Yes,” said Little Pig. ‘I have some nice big apples. Don’t 
you want me to throw you one?” 

“Yes,” said Coyote. “Throw me a nice big apple.” 

Little Pig took a big apple and threw it just as hard as he could. 
Coyote tried to catch it, but he could n’t. It hit him in the eye and 
knocked him down. Little Pig jumped down from the apple-tree 
and ran as fast as he could. Coyote jumped up and ran after him, 
but Little Pig got in the house first, and he locked the door on 
Coyote. 

Coyote knocked and knocked, but Little Pig would n’t let him in. 
Coyote said, “I'll come down the chimney.” 

“ All right, come down the chimney, if you think you can,” said 
Little Pig. 

Little Pig began to build a fire. Coyote came down the chimney, 
and fell into the fire, and was burned to death. Fox was not there 
to step over him, and so he never came to life again, and that was 


the end of Coyote. 
Louisa McDermott. 


Fort Lewis, COLo. 
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UTE TALES. 


Tue following tales! were collected in the summer of 1900 from 
the Uintah Utes, now in northeastern Utah. They were all ob- | 
tained in English except the fifth, which is based on a loosely trans- 
lated text. They are given as nearly in the form in which they 
were heard as was thought possible. 

Of these twelve tales, only the first four bear-a close resem- 
blance to any myths that have been recorded from other American 
tribes and that the writer is acquainted with. But these four myths 
all seem widespread. 

The first, the theft of fire, is more characteristic of the Pacific 
side of the continent than of the Atlantic. The second, the pursuit 
by a rolling rock or skull, seems to be found nearly everywhere. 
The third, the unsuccessful imitation of the host, is one of the most 
frequent mythological ideas in North America. The fourth has 
very likely been more frequently heard than published. Mr. R. B. 
Dixon has, however, recorded it among the Maidu of California, and 
I have obtained it among the Arapaho of the Plains. 

Of the remaining tales, the tenth, while based on a widespread 
idea, does not resemble in detail any other story known to the 
writer ; and the fifth resembles others only in details. 

These resemblances are at once too few and too general to indi- 
cate the mythological affinities of the Ute. There is quite clearly, 
however, some similarity with the Californian region. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to compare these tales with any 
from the Pueblo and Navaho. The myths of these tribes are pri- 
marily cosmogonical. In the time at his disposal, the writer could 
not obtain any cosmogonical myth among the Ute. 

The myth of the miraculous twins and war-leaders, given by 
Powell in the “ First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 
was obtained in a slightly different form, but is not here printed. 





I, 


Coyote lived with the people of whom he was chief. They had 
no fire. They gathered large flat rocks and piled them together. 
Toward evening the rocks used to begin to be hot. In the morning 
Coyote threw water on them; then they steamed, and that made 
them still hotter. The other people did the same with their heaps. 
They all used these rocks instead of fire. 

Now Coyote was lying on his bed in his tent looking before him. 

1 Published by permission of the Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 
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Something fell down in front of him. It was a small piece of burnt 
rush which had gone up with the smoke and had been carried by 
the wind. Coyote picked it up and put it away. Without delay he 
went outside and called to his head men tocome. They gathered 
in his tent. He told them about what had fallen down; he said, 
“This is what I mean. This is what I want you to look at. Here 
it is. Look at it. What do you think? Do you know what it is? 
Where does it come from? I wish that you all speak.” They did 
not speak. They thought about it and were silent. Coyote said, 
“T do not want that you do that. I want you to talk, In order 
that we may find this out, I wish you all not to be silent.” Then 
one of the head chiefs said to him, ‘“ We do not know what this is.” 
They all assented. “ Yes,” said Coyote. 

Then he pointed to one of his men, the Owl. “TI select you; 
bring very many Owls.” He sent another to call the Eagle people ; 
one to bring the Crows; one to the Grouse and the Sage-Hens and 
the Hummingbird tribe. He also sent to the Hawk-Moths, and to 
all the kinds of birds. They were to send runners to other tribes, 
and all were to come to him quickly. Then he said to one man, 
“My friend, go to the river and get reeds. Bring them here.” His 
friend went to get the reeds. The others went home. Because 
Coyote had told him to be quick, the one man soon came back bring- 
ing reeds. Then Coyote took a stick and crushed the reeds into 
shreds. He finished this about sunset. 

When it was dark he called to his friends to come to him again. 
Then they came. They did not know his plan, and they asked each 
other, “‘ Why does he do that?” He had a heap of the shredded 
bark of the reeds. His friends watched him. In the night he told 
them to go home. It was late. When he was alone he took dark 
blue paint ; he rubbed the paint and the bark together, and the bark 
became blue. When he rubbed a long time the bark finally became 
black. It was black like human hair. Coyote could hardly sleep. 

Now it was morning again. After sunrise he called to his friends 
tocome. He put the shredded bark on his head, and it was like 
long hair reaching down to the ground. When they came he did 
not look to them like Coyote, but like another person. Then he 
asked them, “ Who knows why I am doing this? What do you 
think?”’ No one of his friends answered. They all sat still. They 
did not know what his purpose was. ‘We do not know what this 
is,’ they said. They thought that he asked them merely to trick 
them, because he himself must know his purpose. Then he sent 
them home again. When they had gone out he took off his bark 
hair, wrapped it up, and put it away. Then he thought that the 
tribes that he had sent for must be coming near. He sent his 
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friends on the hills to look out for them. He told them to go 
quickly. Then they went as quickly as possible. Coyote hardly 
slept. He constantly thought about what he had found. 

Now some of his people met the various tribes coming. The dif- | 
ferent people continued to arrive at short intervals from different | 
directions. They were all able men, not the entire people. They 
came towards his tent. He ordered the arriving tribes to go to the 
tents of his own people and not to camp separately. “Eat quickly 
and come to council with me,” he told them. They did so. Then 
all the head men came. They sat in circles in several rows to listen 
to Coyote. It was night. Continually he asked the new people 
what the thing was. He asked them from what direction it came, 
or whether it came from above. It was laid on something and 
handed from one man to another. Nobody knew what it was. When 
no one knew it, Coyote said, “I intend to hunt up this thing. I 
shall find out from where it comes, from what tribe it is, or whether 
it is from the sky. I want you to search, looking where each of 
you thinks best. That is why I called you. We will start in the 
morning.” They all said, “ Very well, we follow your advice. We 
will go behind you; we wish that you lead us. That is why we 
came here.” Now they were ready to start. “ Which way would 
you go?” they asked each other. “I do not know,” they said to 
each other. Then Coyote spoke, “ There is mostly a considerable 
wind from the West; it does not come from any other direction. I 
think that is where this thing came from. That is what I think. 

Let us go there.” Coyote took his bark hair by a carrying-thong. 
Then they started. Then they camped for the night. 

That night Coyote had nothing to say. Before it was daylight 
they went on again. They camped overnight. Coyote said nothing. 
They went on again. 

The third night they camped at the foot of a mountain. Next 
day they climbed the mountain. They stopped at the crest of the 
range. Coyote asked his people which was the way to go; but none 
knew. Then Coyote himself spoke. He saw a mountain. It was 
far off, so that he could hardly see it. It appeared like smoke. He 
saw only its summit. “ We will go straight to that mountain there,” 
he said. So they went down from their mountain and camped at its 
foot. Coyote spoke to them there. “I think the place is much 
farther. I think it is near the mountain that we saw from the sum- \ 
mit. My friends, I shall ask for scouts to go ahead.” Then they 
travelled on, and next camped in the level plain. 

Again they travelled a whole day. They approached mountains, 
and made acamp. Coyote said, “ We will stay here. To-morrow I 
wish some of you to go away to look, searching all over the world.” 
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The next day he sent a large Red-tailed Hawk up to search. The 
Hawk came down again in another place. They went towards him. 
Before they quite reached him, Coyote, who was anxious, said to 
him, “ What did you see, my friend?” The Hawk said, “I saw 
nothing. I became tired. I could not fly higher. I could not see 
the edge of the earth. I was not high enough.” “Yes,” said 
Coyote. He thought who was the best man to send up. “ You 
go,” he said to the Eagle. “I do not think I will reach there,” 
said the Eagle. Now he started, going up and around, up and 
around. They could not see him. He was away longer than the 
Hawk; then he came back. At once Coyote, without waiting, 
asked him where he had been. The Eagle said, “I could not go 
farther. It was hard to go farther. I was tired. I saw nothing. 
Only I saw that the earth looked a little smoky.”” Then the others 
thought that the Hummingbird was the best to go, and that Coyote 
ought to ask him. “He could do better than the Eagle.” So 
Coyote went to the Hummingbird. “Try what you can do, my 
friend. I think you can do something.” The Hummingbird gave 
no answer; he continued to sit. Then he began to make a noise 
and flew off. They looked after him, but lost him. They could see 
him no more. He was away a longer time than the other two birds. 
Coyote asked the rest, “Can you see the Hummingbird returning ?” 
They said to him, “ No.” Again he asked them, “ Has he not come 
back yet? Search about! See what has become of him ; perhaps 
he has gone to sleep.” 

It began to be afternoon when they went away searching. Coyote 
thought that they were a long time. When they were tired from 
looking for him, the Hummingbird at last came back. They could 
hardly see him coming down. They went to him, and all gathered 
around him. Coyote said, “ Well, my friend, how far were you?” 
For a while the Hummingbird sat still; he said nothing. Then he 
said, “ Very well, I will begin to speak now. At the edge of the 
earth and the sky, where they are together, I saw something stand- 
ing. It was very far away. Something was there; I do not think 
we can reach it. It was a dark thing standing up, and the top was 
bent over. That was all I saw.” Coyote said, “ That is what I 
thought one of you would see. That is what we are going for. It 
is from this that the thing came which I found.” Coyote liked very 
much what the Hummingbird had seen. He said, “ My friend, 
what you say makes my heart feel good.” He was happy and went 
about among all his people. He could hardly sit still. He did not 
stay in that place the rest of the afternoon. “ We will start and go 
a distance, then camp again for the night,” he said. 

Next morning they started again. They went over the mountain 
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and camped at the foot of it on the other side. Again they travelled 
on and camped in the plain. 

The next day they crossed another ridge and camped at its far- 
ther side. Then Coyote sent some of his people up again to see 
how near they had come. He sent the Eagle, thinking he might 
see it now. Soon the Eagle came down again. ‘“ My friend, what 
did you see?” asked Coyote. The Eagle said, “I saw nothing. It 
is very dangerous to go up. It is very difficult.” Coyote said to 
the Hummingbird, “Go again, my friend, and see how far from it 
we are now.” The Hummingbird flew up again. Soon he came 
back. All gathered around him. The Hummingbird said, “I saw 
three mountain ranges this side of it. We are approaching it.”’ 

Coyote wished to go on. He started again with his people. They 
camped at the foot of a mountain. Crossing it, they camped at its 
farther side. From there they went faster, Coyote leading. They 
went over another range. Then Coyote said, “ We will go on again 
to the foot of that mountain. That mountain is the last one. We 
will stop here and wash and become clean and dress. I think there 
are people where that is which we saw; therefore wash and decorate 
yourselves.” Then they did so. Coyote, too, adorned himself. He 
took the bark and put it into his hair. He spread it all around like 
hair. He parted it in the middle and wrapped up two long strands 
of it that reached to his feet ; he wrapped them with bark. Before 
he had finished this he sent the Eagle up again. They were on this 
side of the third range. Then the Eagle came down again. He 
said, “ We are not very far away now. I saw that which the Hum- 
mingbird saw. We are near.” “Yes,” they all said. Then they 
went to the top of the range. There they counted their people, and 
divided them into twenties. Each twenty were to go to one tent. 
Coyote said that he would go to the tent of the head chief, with 
twenty of his own head men. 

They descended the mountain. They came near a village which 
was on the top of a flat hill) Then Coyote spoke to his friends, 
“We have burned nothing heretofore. Our fire was not fire. We 
have come to fire now. We will stay here two days. It is the fire 
for which we have come. We will take it away from them. They 
will have none left here. Where the origin of the fire is, there they 
will have no more fire. We will take it to the place where we live, 
and we will possess it in our own land. I will use this hair of mine 
to take it away from them. I will deceive these people that have 
the fire. I will tell them that we wish them to make a large fire. I 
think that is the best way to do it. What do youthink?” “Yes, 
that is the right way,” they said. Coyote said, “ Before we take the 
fire away from them I shall whoop twice; keep apart by yourselves, 
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ready to go. Do not tell them why we come here. Keep it to your- 
selves. All of you take my advice: follow it. Do not forget it. 
We have not the right kind of fire to use, but after we take this we 
shall possess fire in our land. We will run away. No one of us 
will stay. I do not think that they will let us escape easily, but they 
will pursue us and attack us and try to kill us.” “Very well,” they 
said. Then, Coyote going at the head, they went to the first tent, 
and he asked where the chief lived. “That is where our chief lives,” 
they said to him, pointing. ‘ Very well, that is where I will live.” 
Coyote went there. He shook hands with the chief. “ My friend, 
I became nearly exhausted from travelling,” said Coyote. The chief 
said to him, “ Very well. You have reached my house. It is good.” 
All of Coyote’s men arrived. “Here are my people. You can go 
to their tents. You can divide and stay with them,” said the chief 
that owned the fire. 

Coyote was there overnight. Then he called to his friends, the 
head men, to gather at the lodge of the chief. Coyote spoke first 
[to the other chief]: ‘“ Well, my friend, I travelled. I came here 
without intending anything. I came only to see you. I desire that 
you all make a dance for me on the second night. I came very far, 
and I wish to see a dance; that is what all my people like.” The 
other chief said, “It is good; Iam glad that you came for a dance. 
I like it. I will make a big dance for you near where I live.” 
Before sunset this council was over. 

After it was dark the chief called out to his people concerning the 
dance, “ Make a dance for these people. They like to see our way 
of dancing.” They all assented. Coyote said that they were to put 
out all the large fires when they danced. The fires in the tents were 
also to have water poured on them. They should have only one 
large fire. Now they began to assemble. There were very many. 
They were all [gathered] in one place. All the women and children 
were there. None were left in the tents. Coyote said, “ Let us keep 
up this fire all the night.” Then he unwrapt the bark and spread 
it. When he put it on, the people thought he was adorning him- 
self for the dance. He danced all night without resting. He danced 
continually. At the beginning of daylight he whooped as a signal. 
Then he said, “I do not mean anything. I only whooped to show 
that I like this very well; to show that I like this dance. I never 
had this kind of dance in my land. It makes my heart good to see 
all these women and fine girls and your way of dancing. I mean 
nothing wrong.” “Very well,” they said. Then it began to bea 
little lighter. Coyote got close to the fire and whooped again. He 
was very close to the fire, dancing about it. Now his people sepa- 
tated from the others ; they got ready to start. Coyote took off his 
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bark hair, and seized it in his hands. With it he hit the fire and 
put it out. The fine shredded bark took all the fire. Coyote was 
not slow: it was just as he started to run that he hit the fire. He 
ran as fast he could. 

All Coyote’s people ran. They made a noise like many horses, 
There was nothing left for the other people ; all the fire was out. 
They said, “ That is what he intended to do [when he came]; now 
let us kill all his people.” Then they pursued him. Coyote was 
already over the ridge. They could not catch him at once. Then 
Coyote said to the Eagle, “ You can run fast ; take this, my friend.” 
“Yes,” said the Eagle. So the Eagle carried the fire for a dis- 
tance. Then the Eagle said to the Hummingbird, “ My friend, I 
am nearly exhausted. You take this.” “ Very well,” said the Hum- 
mingbird, and took the fire. Coyote was far at the rear of his tribe 
talking to them. “If any of you are tired, and are exhausted, hide 
somewhere; in this way you will save your lives. When we get 
over this adventure we shall be safe. In this way we shall be saved 
by hiding.” He thought that the pursuers would kill any one whom 
they ran down. 

They continued to exchange the fire as they became exhausted ; 
different birds took it. The Hummingbird said to the Hawk-Moth, 
“Tam nearly exhausted. Take it, my friend. I think you are good 
yet.” “Very well,” said the Hawk-Moth, and took it. Then the 
Hawks and the various slow birds became exhausted and hid, but 
the others continued to go on, and at last only the best and fastest 
birds were left. Coyote saw the other people coming near. He 
thought who of his people might be the best yet. Then he selected 
the Chicken-Hawk as the swiftest, and gave him the fire to carry. 
Coyote asked his friends if they were tired. Then he took the fire 
himself and ran with it, telling all his people to run after him as 
hard as they could. Then Coyote held it out, saying, “ Some one 
take it quickly!” And the Hummingbird took it [again] and flew 
ahead. “Stop! The fire is nearly out,” said Coyote. Then the 
Hummingbird was angry and gave the fire back to Coyote, though 
he was already far in the lead. Hummingbird went aside and hid, 
because he was angry with Coyote. Only four were left now, — 
Coyote, the Eagle, the Chicken-Hawk, and the Hawk-Moth. The 
rest had scattered as they became exhausted. 

The pursuers were near Coyote. They were intending to kill 
him. The Eagle and the two others became exhausted and hid, and 
Coyote alone was left, running, carrying the fire. There was a little 
hill. Coyote ran over the top and went into a hole and closed it up 
with a stone, so that it looked like the ground. He was inside, hold- 
ing the fire. Only a little spark of it remained. Then he came out 
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again, and, changing his direction somewhat, ran through a ravine 
that he saw. After a while the other people saw him again. Then 
they commenced to pursue him once more. At last they said to 
each other, “ Let him go. We will cause rain and then snow. We 
will make a hard storm and freeze him to death and put the fire 
out.” Coyote continued to go, and it began to rain much, just as if 
water were being poured on him. It rained still more, and soon the 
ground was as if covered by water. All the hollows were filled, and 
the valleys were nearly knee-deep with water. Coyote thought that 
the fire would soon be gone. He thought, “I am carrying this fire 
now, and perhaps it will go out soon. I wish I could find some one, 
some animal living in this land.” He saw a small hill with a few 
cedars on it. He thought he might stand on the hill and be safe 
under the cedars, as the valleys would all be filled with water. So 
he went towards the hill. 

Before he reached it, he saw a Black-tailed Rabbit sitting right in 
the water. Coyote said to him: “ Quick, my friend! I have been 
getting fire from far away. I have it now. It is this fire that has 
brought me into difficulty, that has caused this rain. This fire will 
kill me. I am tired. You should know something. You should 
do something. You should know how to save this fire. Perhaps 
you do know some way. My friend, you must do it. I think you 
know something.” He gave him the fire, holding his hand over 
it. [There was only a finger’s length left.] The Rabbit took it 
and placed it right under himself. “Do not do that. You are 
in the water. It will go out. You will put the fire out,” said Coy- 
ote. So the Rabbit handed it back to Coyote. When he handed 
it back to him, more was burning than before. Then Coyote said, 
“Well, my friend, take it, keep it.” “No,” said the Rabbit [who 
was offended]. But he told Coyote, “ There is a cave in the rock 
over there; gointo it. It will be good.” “Yes,” said Coyote. 
When he reached the cave, he found some dry sagebrush and dry 
cedar lying there. Standing by the brush, he thought, “I will 
make a fire out of this.” So he heaped it, and placed the fire under 
it, and blew. Then it began to burn. Then he spoke to the dry 
cedar, “I shall use you. I shall make a large fire out of you. You 
will be burned.’’ So he piled the cedar on the sagebrush. He had 
been shivering, but soon the fire made him feel good. When the 
rain was over, the snowstorm and West wind were to come, the peo- 
ple had intended, and they should freeze him dead. Now they be- 
gan. It became very cold. Coyote was in the cave. There was 
deep water on the ground. This began to become ice. Coyote felt 
good from the fire. He did not think that he would freeze to death. 
He began to sleep. During the night he dreamed that it was clear ; 
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that everything was gone from the sky, and that there were no 
clouds. In the morning he awoke. He looked up and saw that the 
sky was clear ; everywhere was ice. Then the South wind came, and 
the ice all melted. Then Coyote looked for the Rabbit. He was 
sitting where he had sat last. Then Coyote shot him and killed him. 
Then he went back to the cave. He took a piece of old dry sage. 
brush; he bored a hole through it. Then he filled it with coals of 
fire, and closed it up. He thought that he could carry the fire 
safely thus. A Rock Squirrel with big ears was there. Coyote said 
to him, “I have killed your friend [the Rabbit], but you will eat 
him.” Then the Squirrel went away. 

Then Coyote put the fire under his belt and went away with it, 
He went away without looking around, and without watching, just 
as if he were at home. Then he got back home. He laid down his 
tube of sagebrush containing the fire. He called together the few 
men who were left home with the women and children. After they 
came, he took the fire. It looked only like a stick. He took an 
arrow point and bored a small hole into the stick. Then he whit- 
tled hard greasewood. “ Now look, you people,” he said. He told 
two men to hold the sagebrush firmly to the ground. Then he 
bored it with the greasewood, and picked up the borings, and put 
them into dry grass. Blowing upon this, he soon had a fire. “ This 
dry pine-nut will be burned hereafter. Dry cedar will also be 
burned. Take fire into all the tents. I shall throw away the rocks. 
There will be fire in every house.”” Thus said Coyote. 

Now all the birds that had become tired and had hidden arrived. 
Then they all flew back to the places from which they had come; 
and from that time on they were birds. 


Il. 


Coyote went from his village down a narrow canyon. The can- 
yon widened into an open place, in which there stood one tent. 
The Hummingbird lived there with his wife and two children. 
“Where are you going?” he asked Coyote, after the latter had 
stayed overnight with him. Coyote said, “I will continue to go 
along this canyon. I do not know how far it extends, but I am 
going along it.” The Hummingbird said, “ Where you mean to 
go there is no water. There is nothing in this canyon. Only after 
you travel a long way will you come to water. You can follow 
the ridge of this mountain ; from the top you can see far, almost 
over the whole world; that is the nearest way to reach water.” 
Coyote said, “No, I am going through this canyon; when night 
comes I shall sleep without drinking. Next day I will go on, go on, 
goon. At night I will sleep again.” The Hummingbird answered, 
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“The way that I told you of is the best; you had better take the 
way I tell you. You cannot do without water. You will die before 
half a day. You must not try to be superior to me, but follow what 
I tell you.” The Hummingbird’s wife said to him, “Do not talk 
to him any longer. He will not do what you tell him. You have 
talked to him enough.” The Hummingbird said, “ Yes; let him 
go where he wishes.” Then he said to Coyote, “Yes, go where 
you wish.” 

Before Coyote started, the Hummingbird said to him, “ After a 
distance you will find a red blanket lying ona large rock to your 
side ; there will be another blanket on the other side, and your path 
will go right between them. There will also be blankets of green, 
blue, and other colors lying on both sides of the road. Do not take 
any of them.” Coyote started and travelled quickly. He reached the 
place of the blankets. It was near a rock; a trail ran by there. 
He saw a good, new, red blanket ; he stopped and thought about it. 
He wondered to whom it might belong. ‘Some one must live 
here,” he thought, and he wondered where. Then he went near the 
blanket ; he touched its edge, and felt that it was a fine heavy blan- 
ket. ‘“‘Some one must live near this place. I will search for his 
tracks about here,”’ he said. He madeacircle around the blanket 
at a distance, but found no tracks. Then he thought again, “I will 
look for tracks farther away.” Again he made a circle around it, 
but saw nothing. Then he came back and stood by the blanket, 
and he thought, “To whom does it belong? I might get one of 
these blankets for myself. Which is the best one to have?” He 
thought especially of the red blankets, and took one of these. He 
put it about himself, and considered it just right. Then he rolled 
it up and threw it over his shoulder and walked off among the rocks. 
He went a little way; then he looked back to see if any one was 
coming after him; he saw no one. He came out of the canyon and 
went over a plain where there were no mountains visible. At first 
he had walked watching, looking behind, but when he was in the 
open plain, he no longer thought about watching. At last he looked 
back and saw much dust coming from the canyon, as if there were a 
whirlwind. He went to a somewhat elevated spot and looked. He 
saw a large rock. It was immense. It was the one on which the 
blanket had been, and it was rolling along. Coyote did not know 
what to do. He sawthe rock going up a slope. It slowed. It 
nearly stopped. He thought that it would not continue to go on, 
and would not reach him; therefore, he delayed to watch it. It 
came very near him. 

Now Coyote was much frightened. He put the blanket over his 
shoulder and ran along a little ridge, as hard as he could. After 
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some distance he saw that the rock had reached the top of the ele. 
vation on which he had been, and that it was coming with a fresh 
start, as fast as when he first saw it, rolling its hardest. He was 
afraid to continue running in the plain, and seeing a mountain, he 
ran towards it in hope to reach it. He remained in the lead, and 
the rock stopped gaining on him. Coyote continued to run as hard 
as he could. Now he was near the mountain. At its foot he had 
nearly given out. He looked back and the rock was close. The hill 
was steep; going up, he sat on the summit and watched the rock. 
His body was shaking with panting; he was nearly dead. He 
thought that the rock could not roll up the hill, but would fall back. 
It kept coming on slowly; then it went up the hill sideways. It 
would stop and sit still, then go on again, then turn and go up in an- 
other direction. It came nearer, hardly moving. It lay still. Then 
it rolled over once. Coyote sat on the summit and thought, “I 
think I can push it down again; I think I can make it roll back.” 
So he ran towards it. But when he got close to it, the rock began 
to roll towards him ; when it nearly touched him, he dodged aside. 
The rock just touched his leg. Coyote gave a war-whoop and dodged 
about. The rock started to roll faster in pursuit. Then Coyote 
went off straight, running his hardest. At the foot of the hill he 
looked back, and saw the rock coming fast. Now he no longer 
had a mountain to go to; everything was flat. He went to a small 
canyon and jumped across it; he thought that the rock would fall 
in. He stopped and looked back; but he could not see the rock. 
He only saw much dust coming from the canyon below him. Then 
he went on slowly. Looking again, he saw nothing but dust. Then 
he saw a small, pointed, rocky hill, and thought that from there he 
might look back and see the rock. 

He ran to the hill, but the canyon stretched toward the hill, and 
before Coyote reached it he saw the rock ahead of him in the can- 
yon. Then he started back again. He was all tired out. He 
could hardly lope. As he ran along he thought, “ Where is my 
friend the Deer living?’’ Thenhe saw the Deer standing at the 
place where he generally lived, and he said to the Deer, “Come! 
Hurry! This rock pursues me. You can do something for me.” 
“ Yes, come this way,” said the Deer, and they loped along together 
as if they were racing. “This rock is after me. It will kill me,” 
said Coyote. “Yes,” said the Deer. “I think you will hold it, 
you will push it back,” said Coyote. The Deer said, “Yes, very 
well, my friend, watch me, look at me.” The Deer turned and ran 
towards the rock ; with full power he struck it at its bottom. The 
rock went straight over him, crushing him to pieces. ‘My poor 
friend,” thought Coyote. “Now he is killed by that rock. What 
shall I do?” 
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He continued to go on, still carrying the blanket on his shoulder. 
He thought of the Mountain-Sheep as his friend, just as of the Deer 
before. As he ran on he saw a fresh Mountain-Sheep track. He 
followed it as if he were hunting. Then he saw the Mountain-Sheep 
sitting [z e. lying down]. “ Well, my friend, hurry! This rock 
pursues me,” he said. ‘“ Very well, come with me,” said the Moun- 
tain-Sheep. Then they loped along together as if they were racing, 
just as he had done with the Deer. As they ran, Coyote told the 
Mountain-Sheep of his plight: ‘“ My friend, I wish you to stop this 
rock. I am exhausted. I think it will kill me. I want you to 
strike it with your horn, and break it.” The Sheep did not an- 
swer. “Thrust your horn against it and break it,” said Coyote. 
The Mountain-Sheep asked, “ What caused the rock to come after 
you? You must have done something to it; it would not pursue 
you for nothing. Where did you get that blanket?” Coyote did 
not speak. ‘The rock is never going to stop; it will kill you. You 
took that blanket from it,” said the Mountain-Sheep. Coyote said 
to him, “If you stop the rock you can have the blanket.” The 
Mountain-Sheep said, “ Only throw the blanket away and the rock 
will stop there, lying upon it.” Coyote would not give it up; and 
he said, “I like this red blanket very much. I like to have it ; that 
is why the rock pursues me. I knew you were strong. You can 
do almost anything. I want you to stop this rock.” They ran upa 
hill. “Now I will attack it. My friend, watch me,” said the Sheep. 
The rock had come close again. The Mountain-Sheep prepared. 
Then he ran back, stood up on his hind legs, and butted the rock 
squarely. The rock always rolled faster when anything opposed it ; 
it came on now and tore the Sheep all to pieces. Coyote thought, 
“My poor friend! What will Ido now? What friend will I find 
again?” 

He went down a wide valley and found the Whip-Poor-Will ; he 
told him his trouble. The Whip-Poor-Will said: “ I can do nothing, 
go to the Bull-Bat.” Coyote ran to the Bull-Bat. “ Hurry, my 
friend!” he said. He told the Bull-Bat what he had told the Deer. 
Coyote was very nearly exhausted, and the rock was near. The Bull- 
Bat flew back and forth between Coyote and the rock. The Bull- 
Bat said, “ You have a blanket belonging to this rock. Why are 
you carrying that? My friend, you have no place to save your- 
self; the rock will kill you. It will go all over the world, night 
and day, without stopping (until it reaches you). Why do you carry 
this blanket? You cannot escape with it. You cannot escape 
from this rock if you cross a river. The rock will jump over. You 
cannot hide from this rock. Throw the blanket away, and the 
rock will stop right upon it.” “No, I like it,” said Coyote, “I 
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like its color, and I will go all over the world using it. How can 
I stop the rock, my friend? What can I do?” “Throw the 
blanket away,” said the Bull-Bat. Coyote said to him, “No, I will 
wear it. I will travel all over the world with it, after you have stopped 
the rock.” The Bull-Bat said, “ No, I cannot stop it ; the rock will 
kill me. Then what will you do after it has killed me? It will kill 
us both; rather throw the blanket away. Do you think this rock is 
merely a rock without thought? It has thought, eyes, a mouth, it 
can talk, and it has a heart; it rolls of itself like a person; a rock 
does not roll by itself.” During this time they were running. “ Stop 
it! Iwant this blanket,” Coyote said at last. “ Very well, my 
friend. I think the rock will kill me,” said the Bull-Bat. The Bull- 
Bat flew ahead of Coyote ; then he flew towards the rock, swerving 
in front of it. He just did not touch it. The rock slackened some- 
what ; then it began to roll faster again. Again the Bull-Bat made 
it slacken. The third time he flew straight at it ; and with the whir 
of his wings he struck the spirit of the rock. The rock stopped 
altogether. It groaned, shook the earth, and quivered like a dying 
animal; then it died. Coyote, altogether worn out, watched it. 
When he saw it die, he fell over from exhaustion. 

The Bull-Bat was near the rock, while Coyote lay some distance 
away. The Bull-Bat said, “ Now you will be a rock forever. You 
will pursue no one.” Then he went to Coyote to see how he was. 
Coyote said, “I am very sick. I shall die soon. My thighs are alto- 
gether stiff. I also feel bad in my throat. I shall die.” The Bull- 
Bat said to him, “ No, that only means that you have been running 
too much. When you go on again you will get over that.” Coyote 
said, “Yes.” Then Coyote told the Bull-Bat what had happened. 
He told him how the Deer had been killed, and, the second time, 
the Mountain-Sheep also. The Bull-Bat said to him, “ Have you no 
sense? You killed them. If you had thrown away the blanket, 
they would not have died. Every one knows who owned the blan- 
ket. Only you, I think, did not knowit. Now I am going to where 
I live. You can go where you please. I hope you have a home.” 
“Yes,” said Coyote, “I will go where I please.” 


III, 


Coyote lived alone. He had no wife, but five children. Hespoke 
to them, “Stay here. I will go to see my friend the Mountain- 
Sheep.”” He went there. The Mountain-Sheep was lying down, 
holding a bow and five arrows. Coyote entered and sat down. 
Then the Mountain-Sheep got up and went out. He took the ar- 
rows and shot up five times very quickly. Then he shot himself in 
the anus five times, and ran away. Coyote sat watching. The Moun- 
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tain-Sheep came back with fat meat. He had intestine fat and good 
meat. He cooked some of it for Coyote. Coyote was hungry and 
ate it all. Then the Mountain-Sheep gave him the rest of the meat. 
Coyote tied it up and put it on his back. He said to the Mountain- 
Sheep : “ Come to visit me to-morrow.” The Mountain-Sheep said, 
“Yes.” The next day he went there, following Coyote’s tracks. 
He found Coyote’s tent. He entered. Coyote was lying down 
just as the Mountain-Sheep had lain. He had Mountain-Sheep 
horns on his head, and he held five arrows and a bow. His children 
were not in the tent. He had sent them away. Then Coyote got 
up and went out. Just like the Mountain-Sheep, he took five arrows 
and shot them up, and then shot them into his anus. Only two en- 
tered ; three times he missed, and the arrows stuck in his rump. 
Then he ran off. He came back carrying meat, with only one small 
piece of fat. He gave it to the Mountain-Sheep, “ Here, my friend, 
eat this.” The Mountain-Sheep said, “ No, my friend, I do not like 
your meat. Eat it yourself. I will go back.” He went away. 
“Yes,” said Coyote. He was a little angry. 

Coyote slept in his tent one night. The next day he said to his 
children, “ Stay here. I will visit the Snowbird.” Then he went. 
The Snowbird was lying down. He did not speak Coyote thought 
he was angry. Then the Snowbird went out. He came back car- 
rying wood on his shoulder, and dropped it on the ground. ‘“ What 
does that mean?” thought Coyote. The Snowbird had a small 
door. He put the wood into this and took out nuts. Coyote was 
very hungry. He ate some and took the rest home for his children. 
He said: “Come to visit me.” ‘“ Yes,” said the Snowbird. The 
next day the Snowbird came. Coyote lay there. He did not look 
like Coyote, but like a Snowbird. He appeared angry. The Snow- 
bird sat down, and Coyote went out. He came back again, carrying 
wood on his shoulder, and dropped it. He put the wood away and 
covered it from sight. When he took it out, it was nuts, but they 
were small and hard or hollow. He said, “Here, my friend, eat 
this.’ The Snowbird said, “No, I do not want it. Eat it your- 
self.” “Yes,” said Coyote. Then he ate the nuts himself. 

Then Coyote said to his children, “Stay here, I will visit my 
friends.” He went to the Magpie. The Magpie sat making a bas- 
ket. Coyote sat down and watched him. The Magpie reached be- 
hind himself and took a little basket. He pushed a stick into his 
nostrils and made the blood run. Soon he had a basketful. He 
cooked the blood. He cut slices of fat and put them into the boiling 
blood. Then he gave it to Coyote. Heateit. It tasted good to 
him. He said, “My friend, you cook well. This is very good. I 
like this kind of food. What do you think? Come tomy house to 
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visit me.” “Yes,” said the Magpie. The next day the Magpie 
came, He sat down. Coyote was working, just as the Magpie had 
done. He used the same kind of awl. Slowly he reached backward 
and took a basket. He punched into his nostrils. Sometimes he 
hurt himself; then he sobbed or groaned. The Magpie looked at 
him and laughed. Coyote did not make much blood ; the basket 
was only half full) Then he cooked the blood and put grease into 
it. He gave it tothe Magpie. The Magpie said to him, “I do not 
like that. Eat it yourself.” “ Yes,” said Coyote. Then he ate it 
himself. 

Then Coyote said to his children, “Stay here, I will visit my 
friends.” Hewent away. It was winter, and there was a little snow. 
He saw deer tracks, which were followed by other tracks. Coyote 
followed them both. He saw that some one had killed a deer, 
skinned it, butchered it, and carried the meat home. Coyote followed 
him. He saw thetent. There were three children and one woman. 
There was much dry meat, very good and fat. It was the tent of the 
Puma. He was not in the tent. He was hunting. The woman 
said to Coyote, “ Are you hungry? Do you wish to eat?’’ Coyote 
said to her, “ Yes, Iam hungry.” Then she cooked for him and 
gave him to eat. She said to him, “Stop! Wait! Sing while you 
eat. Do both together.” Coyote said, ‘How shall I sing?” She 
said, “Wait. Listen. I will sing for you.” Then she gave food to 
her children and sang. Then the children sang and ate, and Coyote 
sang and ate, until they had eaten all. Then she asked him, “ Do 
you wish to go orto remain?” Coyote said, “I live far away. I 
think I will stay one night. I will go home to-morrow.” At sunset 
the Puma came back. He had killed three deer. He carried one 
and dragged the two others, one in each hand. He laid them down 
and entered the tent. He said to his wife, “I am hungry. Cook 
quickly. Coyote, my friend, is also hungry. Cook! I think Coy- 
ote does not eat meat.” “Yes, I eat meat. I am hungry,” said 
Coyote. Then she cooked meat for them and set it down for them. 
The Puma said, “ Now wait. Hear me. I will sing.” Then he 
sang, and his children and Coyote too all sang, and then they ate, 
singing. They finished eating. Then they slept. Next morning 
the Puma told his wife to cook. Then she cooked and set out the 
food. They ate it just the same way, singing. Then the Puma 
said, “I am going to hunt now.” Coyote said: “I will go back.” 
Then the woman gave him two large bags of meat, and one small 
one. They were packed full. Coyote started. On the way he 
opened a sack. He ate while singing. He went on again. He 
stumbled and fell down. When he got up again, he had forgotten 
how to sing. He tried to sing, but forgot. He lost the song more 
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and more. Then he went back to the Puma’s tent. He said, “I lost 
that song. I came back after it. Please give it to me again.” “ Yes,” 
said Puma’s wife. She sang it for him. Coyote went away, sing- 
ing the song all day. At sunset, he arrived at his tent with his 
sacks. His children said, ‘Oh! Our father has meat.” He said, 
“Wait! Cook it; then we will sing and eat.” Then they sang 
and ate just as he had done before. After that he lost the song 
again, and again he obtained it from the Puma’s wife. The Puma 
said to him, “If you lose the song you will see no game, and kill 
none, and you will have nothing to eat. Go back. Do not lose the 
song. Then hunt singing. You will find deer. If you do not sing, 
you will see nothing.” Coyote sang all the way home. 

One night he stayed there. Then he told his children, “ Stay 
here, I will hunt.” He went hunting, singing; then he saw deer 
tracks. He found the deer; singing, he went on. He came near 
them and killed five. He skinned them, no longer singing. He 
carried the meat home. Some of it he left, after having covered it. 
He got back. He entered his tent. He said to his daughters, “ Do 
not eat of it. Cook for all together. Do not taste it. Do not let 
the children touch it. Then we will all sing and eat together.” 
They cooked it and set it out. They all sat down. Coyote sang. 
Then all sang and ate. The next day Coyote said, “ Stay here; I 
will go hunting.” He went on the hills, but he saw nothing. Then 
he found many deer tracks. Hesang. He killed all the deer; they 
were twenty. Helooked at them. He saw a buck with eyes and a 
mouth, but without nostrils. Coyote said, “ What kind of a deer is 
that? It is not good. It is bad. Where are its nostrils?” He 
looked at them all: they were all without nostrils. He took a stick 
and pushed it into the nose of one; then he pushed it in on the other 
side ; thus, he made nostrils for it. Then he did the same to the 
rest. Deinde penem quasi ut nares amplificaret intromisit. Then 
the deer jumped, and ran away, and all the others ranaway. Coyote 
seized his bow and shot one of them. He said, “ What is the mat- 
ter? It is not good to shoot deer by singing and then have them 
escape. It is good to pursue them and shoot them. I do not like 
the singing. I want to throw it away. I do not wish to sing any 
more.’”’ He skinned the deer, and carried the meat home. He said 
to his children, “ Quick! Cook it.” They cooked it and set it out. 
Coyote said, “ Now we will eat. We will talk no more. I threw it 
away. Wewill not sing any more. We will only eat.” They said 
to him, “Is that right? Will we eat without singing?’ Coyote 
said to them, “Yes. It is right. We will sing no more. I threw 
it away.” 

Now the Puma went hunting. He found deer tracks. He saw 
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ten bucks. He went toward them, singing, singing. The sun was 
low. The Puma came to the windward of the deer. Then they 
smelled him, and ran away. He went home; he was angry. He 
thought Coyote had made this happen. He said to his wife, “I 
saw ten bucks. I sang, but I did not kill them. I went around 
them ; then they smelled me and ran away. I think Coyote made 
nostrils for them and caused them to smell. I am angry. I will 
hunt again. I want to find out about Coyote. I wish to find out if 
he did it.” The Puma went off; he found tracks and sawdeer. He 
came near them. He was going around them; suddenly they ran 
away. Then he was angry. He thought Coyote was the cause. 
He went home empty-handed and angry. At sunset he started to 
go to Coyote. When he came near, he said, “ Let Coyote sleep 
well. Let him not awaken. Let it be the same with all his chil- 
dren.” He went into Coyote’s tent. Coyote was sleeping. The 
Puma pulled his nose and his tail and his legs. He made his legs 
long and thin, so that they had no flesh on them. Then he pulled 
his ears straight up. In the morning, Coyote got up. He saw his 
nose ; he saw his long legs and his tail. He awoke his children, be- 
ing frightened. “Is that you, my father?” they said. “ Yes,” said 
Coyote. “ You do not look like him. I think you are a bad man,” 
said they. Coyote said, “No, I am your father; perhaps the 
Puma did this to me. He made me sleep. Perhaps he was angry 
that I did not sing. I also am angry; I will do it to him also,” 
At night he went to the Puma. When he was close, he said, “ Let 
him be sleepy. Let him not awake.” He entered the tent. He 
pushed the Puma’s nose in. He crushed his legs and his claws, so 
that they were compressed. He pulled his tail long. He made 
short little ears for him. Then Coyote went home. Then Puma 
awoke in the morning. He said to his wife, “Give me water.” The 
she gave it to him. He was washing. In rubbing down over his 
face his hand slipped [not being stopped by the projecting nose as 
formerly]. He said, “What is the matter with my face?” His 
daughter said to him, “ You are not my father. You are a bad 
man. I am afraid of you.” The Puma said, “ Yes, I amhe. What 
is the matter with my face?” She said, “It is not good.” Then 
the Puma said, “I think Coyote did it. I did the same to him last 
night.” 
IV. 

Coyote had a wife, several pretty daughters, and a young son. 
He went away out of sight. Then he scratched himself and put 
gum on the wounds to make them look worse. Going home, he 
said [to his family] that he had been shot by enemies. He pre- 
tended to become very sick. Soon he pretended to be about to die. 
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His family placed him in a brush shelter. He said, ‘“ When I die, 
go to such and such a camp. There will be a man with a white 
horse. He is better than others. Marry your daughter to him.” 
Now he seemed to be nearly dead. He kept his eyes nearly closed ; 
but under his clothes he looked out at his daughters. Une erant 
magna genitalia. Eam conspexit concupiscens, ‘“ Delectabilis erit,” 
secum dixit. Then he said, “ When I die, heap up a large pile of 
brush and burn me. Go away at once [after putting me on the fire], 
without looking back. If you look back at me I shall do you 
injury. Then he seemed to be at the very point of death. His 
family made a heap of brush, and began to carry him there. Fili- 
arum una eum dorso suo portante, copulavit cum ea. Puer vidit et 
dixit, ‘‘ Soror, pater tecum copulat!” Deinde eum in terram jecit. 
“QO, O, morior,” ingemuit cum caderet. Deinde uxor eum portavit. 
Etiam cum ea copulavit. Puer dixit, “ Mater, pater meus tecum 
copulat!” Sed illa respondit, “Tace! ex hoc (acto) tu es.” Puer 
ergo tacuit. Then they laid him on the pile of brush and set fire to 
it on all sides. Then they went away. The boy looked back, and 
said, “‘ My mother, my father is rolling off the fire. Now he is 
crawling away.’’ She said to him, “Do not look back! Do you 
not know what he said to us? He will do you some injury if you 
lock back!” “ But he is crawling,” said the boy. 

Coyote went to the camp to which they were going. He rodea 
fine white horse. He wore a quiver of mountain lion skin, with the 
long tail hanging from it. He looked [altogether] different. His 
family came there and camped. Then he rode up, as if to look at 
them. His wife said, ‘‘ There is the man on a white horse, the one 
that your father told me to have as son-in-law. Bring your brother- 
in-law!’’ she said to her son. The boy went to get him, but looked 
at him sharply. He was suspicious. Then Coyote married one of 
the daughters. Vix dormivit: omne nocte iterum atque iterum 
copulavit. Next morning the woman said to the boy, “ Take your 
brother-in-law to hunt rock-squirrels.”” Coyote had used to hunt 
these squirrels along a rocky ridge, and used to take his son with 
him. Now the boy showed him the hunting places. The boy stuck 
a stick into the holes, and when he shook it the squirrels came out. 
Coyote did not shoot them; he seized them with his mouth, like a 
dog. This made the boy suspicious. Then Coyote went to some of 
the holes without having been shown where they were. This made 
the boy more suspicious. He thought, “I will learn whether he 
is my father.” Coyote had marks or holes on his teeth: one from 
his wife, one from his son, and one from each of his daughters. The 
boy took him to a hole that extended through the rock, so that he 
could look through it. When he looked, Coyote was standing at 
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the other end with his mouth open, ready to seize the squirrel. The 
boy saw the marks on his teeth. “ There is my mother’s mark, there 
is my own, there is my eldest sister’s,” he said, and so on. The num- 
ber was complete. Then he put his stick into the hole, and shook 
it so that it rattled. He ran home, while the stick continued to 
rattle in the hole. Puer sorori dixit, “ Pater tuus tibi conjunx est !” 
Deinde matrona filiam suam rogavit, “ Quod tibi omne nocte 
fecit?” “Omne nocte assidue copulavit,” puellarespondit. “Est 
ille,” mater sua dixit. ‘“ Ita et mihi faciebat, canis ille turpis.” They 
deliberated how to flee. They went underground a little distance. 
Then they rose to the sky and became stars. Meanwhile Coyote, 
standing before the hole, said, “ Shake harder!” He was talking 
to nobody. At last he discovered this. ‘‘ You cannot escape from 
me,” he said ; and he followed the tracks of his family. At last the 
tracks stopped. He was ataloss. Then the boy thought, “I wish 
my father would look at me!” Coyote looked up. He saw them 
above. He said, “ You are in the sky. You arestars. You will 
be called Coyote’s family.”” The woman answered him, contending 
with him, “ You will be below there. People on the earth will call 
you Coyote. Early in the morning, or when there is fire in the 
grass, you will stand and watch for mice and will seize them. At 
night you will howl. You will be Coyote.” 


v. 

The Porcupine was tracking buffalo. Where many buffalo had 
defecated, he asked the buffalo chips how long ago they had been 
defecated. ‘Long ago,” they told him. He kept asking them until 
he found one that said, “I was defecated lately.” From there the 
Porcupine started again. The tracks soon became fresh, and he 
followed them until, just as he got to a river, he saw a herd that 
had crossed the ford, coming out on the other side. “What shall I 
do?” thought the Porcupine, as he sat down. Then he called out, 
“Carry me across!” ‘Do you mean me?” said one of the buffalo. 
“No; I want another than you,” said the Porcupine. Thus he 
rejected the herd one after another. When he had refused all, the 
best one in the herd said, “ Do you want me?” “Yes,” said the 
Porcupine. Then this buffalo crossed the water and asked him, 
** Will you be carried riding me?” “No, I will fall into the water,” 
said the Porcupine. “Then ride between my horns.” But the 
Porcupine said, “ No, I will fall into the water if I do that.” 

When the Buffalo had suggested all other ways of carrying him, 
he said, “ Perhaps you would rather go inside of me?” Then the 
Porcupine said, “ Yes.”” So he entered the Buffalo, who went into 
the river. “Where are we now?” asked the Porcupine. “In the 
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middle of the river,” said the Buffalo. After a while the Porcupine 
asked again. ‘“ We have nearly crossed,” said the Buffalo. Then 
he said, ‘‘ We have emerged from the water ; now come out of me!” 
“No, go a little farther,” said the Porcupine. Soon the Buffalo 
said to him, “ We have gone farther now; so come out!” Then 
the Porcupine hit his heart with his tail. The Buffalo started to 
run, but fell down right there. Thus the Porcupine killed him. 
Then all the rest of the herd tried to hook the Porcupine with their 
horns, but he sat under the ribs and they could not reach him. 
Then the buffalo desisted and ran off. 

The Porcupine came out. “I wish I had something with which 
to butcher it,’’ he kept saying. Now Coyote was sleeping there. 
Waking, he heard him. ‘ What does he mean saying, ‘I wish I 
had something with which to butcher it?’” Coyote thought. He 
went to him. “Here is my knife for butchering,” he said. Then 
they went together to where the buffalo lay. “Let him butcher 
it who jumps over it,” said Coyote. Then the Porcupine ran over 
arib; but Coyote jumped clear over it. Thus Coyote beat him in 
jumping, and began to cut up the buffalo. But first he defecated 
near the river. After a time he gave the Porcupine the paunch, 


saying to him, “Go wash it, but do not eat of it!” So the Porcu- 
pine took it to the river. After washing it he bit off a piece to eat. 
Then Coyote’s excrement said to him, “ Eat of it!” After a while 


Coyote himself came after him. [Seeing that his excrement had 
said the very opposite of what he had instructed it to say, and that 
the Porcupine had eaten of the paunch, he became angry.] He 
said, “I did not tell you to eat this. I forbid you to eat it.” Then 
he killed the Porcupine with a club. Placing him beside the buf- 
falo, he left both there and went home. When he arrived he said 
to his family, “I have killed a buffalo. I have killed the Porcu- 
pine. Let us carry them home.” 

Now the Porcupine said, “ Let a red pine grow fast.” Then a 
red pine grew up under all the meat. It grew verytall. The Porcu- 
pine climbed it and sat in the top. All the meat was in the top. 
The Coyote’s family came there. All the meat was gone and the 
Porcupine too. They began to look for it. “I wish they would 
look up,” the Porcupine said. Then one of them, a child, looked up. 
He said, “Oh!” Then the rest looked up. There sat the Porcu- 
pine with all the meat. They said to him, “Throw down a piece of 
the neck.” “Yes,” said the Porcupine to them. “ Place that 
youngest one a little farther off.” “Yes,” they said, and placed 
him to the side. “Now all hold up your hands,” said the Porcu- 
pine. So they held up their hands. Then he threw down the buf- 
falo neck, which, striking, killed all of them. Then the Porcupine 
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went down and took the youngest Coyote. He brought him up into 
the tree and gave him much meat to eat. After a time the young 
Coyote was compelled to defecate. The Porcupine said to him, 
“Go out on the limb.” “ Here?” asked the Coyote. “No, farther 
out,” said the Porcupine. Again he asked, “ Here?” and the Por- 
cupine said to him, “ No, farther out.” At last the young Coyote 
was at the end of the limb, where it was flexible. Then the Porcu- 
pine kicked the limb hard and shook him off. The young Coyote 
fell down and broke to pieces. 


VI. 

Coyote had a sick daughter. He thought the Duck had done 
something against his children, in order to make them sick. He de- 
termined to injure the Duck. Going to him, he persuaded him to 
run to a certain place with his eyes shut, The Duck did so. When 
he opened his eyes again, he found himself in a bad place. He was 
in a hole in the rock, a little cave high on the face of a cliff. 
There was no way out. Coyote went and took the Duck’s wife and 
children. He maltreated the children. He urinated upon them. 
Soon he had children of his own from the woman, and these he took 
good care of. 

For a long time the Duck could not get out of the bad place. At 
last the Bat camped near this place, and every day when he went to 
hunt rabbits, his children heard some one crying. They told him, and 
he went upward to look. On the way he killed rabbits and hung 
them by their heads on his belt. At last he found the Duck, who 
was very weak. “ Who is there?” he asked him. “It is I,” said 
the Duck. ‘Who are you?” asked the Bat. “Iam the Duck.” 
“ How did you come up here?” the Bat said to him. The Duck 
said, ‘‘Coyote caused me to come here with closed eyes. He 
brought me here in order to get my wife.” Then the Bat told him, 
“Throw yourself down.” The Duck was afraid that he would be 
killed by the fall. Sothe Bat told him, “ Throw down a small rock.” 
The Duck threw down a rock, and the Bat caught it on his back. 
He said, “ That is how I will do to you. You will not be hurt.” 
The Duck feared that the Bat would not do so to him. The Bat 
continued to urge him. Several times the Duck almost let himself 
fall, and then drew back. At last he thought, “Suppose I am 
killed ; I shall die here too; I am as good as dead now.” So he 
shut his eyes as the Bat commanded, and let himself fall. The Bat 
caught him gently without any shock, and deposited him on the 
ground. Then he took him to his home. He said to him, “ Do 
not use the fire-sticks that are near the fireplace, but use those that 
are stuck behind the tent-poles, ‘at the sides of the tent.” Then they 
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entered. The Duck saw the sticks at the sides of the tent, but 
thought them fine canes, that were much too handsome for stirring 
the fire. Around the fireplace lay a number of sticks that were 
charred on the end. He took one of these and stirred the embers. 
The stick began to cry, and all the other sticks called out, “ The 
Duck has burned our younger brother.” These sticks were the Bat’s 
children, and they all ran out now. Then the Duck became fright- 
ened at what he had done, and went out and hid in the brush. The 
Bat came out and called to him, ‘Come back! You have done no 
harm.” For a long time the Duck was afraid that the Bat would 
punish him, but at last he thought, “I have already been as good 
as dead; so there is nothing to fear even if they should kill me.” 
So he went back into the tent. But the Bat did not harm him, but 
gave him plenty of rabbits to eat, so that soon he was strong again. 

Then the Duck said, ‘“‘ Coyote took my wife and children; I think 
I shall look for them.” Knowing that he was strong again, the Bat 
allowed him to go. The Duck went to his old camp, which he 
found deserted. He followed the tracks leading from it, and after a 
while he found also tracks of children other than his own. “I think 
Coyote has already got children of his own from my wife,” he 
thought, and he became very angry. Then he came up with his 
wife. She was carrying a very large basket. Inside of this were 
Coyote’s children, well kept; but the Duck’s children sat on the 
edge of the basket, nearly falling off. They were dirty and misera- 
ble. The Duck caught the basket with his finger and pulled back. 
“What are you doing there, children?” the woman said. ‘“ Do not 
do that. You must not seize something and hold me back.”” The 
Duck continued to pull, and at last she turned to look at the chil- 
dren: so she saw him. He said to her, “‘ Why do you take care of 
Coyote’s children, while mine are dirty and uncared for? Why do 
you not treat mine properly?” The woman was ashamed and did 
not answer. Then he asked her: “ Where will you camp now?” 
When she told him, he said, “Go to the place where Coyote told 
you to camp, but when you put up the shelter, make the grass very 
thin on one side, and very thick and heavy on the side on which you 
are, so that I can reach Coyote.” 

The woman came to the place and Coyote arrived there also. He 
said, “To whom have you been talking now?” She said, “I have 
not met any one nor talked to any one. Why do you always ask me 
that?” Then she put up the shelter as the Duck had directed her. 
Then the Duck began to blow. He blew softly ; but again and again ; 
thus he made it freezing cold. Coyote could not sleep. He took 
his spear and thrust it through the sides of the shelter in all direc- 
tions. He nearly speared the Duck. He said, “I knew that you 
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met some one. It must have been the Duck, who is now making it 
so cold.” The Duck continued to blow and blow. At last Coyote 
dug down into the fireplace, hoping to become warm there. But it 
was of no avail. He froze to death. 

Thus the Duck got his wife and children again. Taking Coyote’s 
children, he threw them away here and there in the brush, and said, 
“ Why do you take care of these? Ido not want them.” Then he 
went back to where he had lived before. 


VII. 

The Puma had a wife and son. Hewent out hunting with his 
son. The Bear came to his tent. He saw the Puma’s wife and fell 
in love with her. “I wish to have her,” he thought. Then he went 
to where she was sitting. He proposed to run away with her. She 
consented, and they went off together. Then the Puma came back. 
He could not find his wife. He thought, “ Perhaps she has eloped 
with the Bear.” Hesawno tracks. He looked all about; then he 
found their tracks. Very angry, he followed them. Then a high 
wind came and he lost their tracks. Next day he found the tracks 
again and went on. “Perhaps they are in that cedar wood,” he 
thought. Approaching it, he heard voices. He knew them as his 
wife’s and the Bear’s. Then he sent his son to make a circuit, so as 
to come upon them from the other side, in order that the Bear might 
run towards himself. The woman was saying, “The Puma is very 
strong.” “No; I am very strong,” said the Bear. “No; he is 
strong,’ said the woman. So the Bear seized a cedar and tugged at 
it, lifted it, and threw it on the ground; but she said, “He is 
stronger than you.” The Bear had his moccasins off. Then the 
young Puma came. Quickly the Bear put on his moccasins, but he 
put them on the wrong feet. On his fore feet also he interchanged 
the moccasins in his haste. Then he ran. The Puma was waiting 
for him. He rose up and grappled the Bear; he threw him to the 
ground. The Bear got up and came on again. The Puma seized 
him again. Now he threw the Bear to the ground and broke his back. 
Then he went to his wife and threw her down. Again he threw 
her down, and broke her back. Then he went away with his son. 


VIII. 


Insects (tuvat’ainc ; the species could not be determined) had 
killed a White-tailed Deer among the willows. There were ten of 
them. Two Owl-Hawks lived among the wire grass and willows. 
While hiding there, they saw the ten Insects kill the Deer. They 
said to each other, “We will deceive them ; before they cut up the 
meat we will tell them, ‘ Why did you kill our brother?’ As soon as 
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we reach them, we will begin to cry loudly, and will tell them to go 
away from that place. We will say, ‘We will drag him away and 
bury him.’” So the Owl-Hawks went tothem and said, “Go away. 
You killed our brother. We had the same mother and father. Go 
away. We want to bury him.” Then one of the Insects said, “He 
does not look like you. You have wide eyes, and wings, and feet that 
are different. You are altogether different. You do not belong to 
him.’”” The Owl-Hawks said, “ He has been away from us since he 
was a boy, living in the willows; that is why he looks different.” 
The same man said to them, “ You lie to us. You have nothing to 
eat ; therefore you want this Deer to eat. You wish to deceive us.” 
The Owl-Hawks said, “ We tell you the truth; he was our relative. 
If you continue to talk to us, we shall shoot at you.” “ What will 
you do with him? Where will you bury him?” they asked. “We 
shall not bury him, we shall burn him,” said the Owl-Hawks. The 
Insects said, “ Very well, we will go. We did not know that he 
was your brother. We thought he was a Deer ; that is why we killed 
him. We made a mistake.” They went away. Then the Owl- 
Hawks, who were hungry, and had deceived the others, dragged 
the Deer a little distance off, and made a fire near the Deer. The 
ten Insects looked back and saw the fire. They believed that 
they were burning the Deer. The Owl-Hawks cut up the Deer and 
carried it home. When they arrived at home, they ate it. They 
laughed about those others. They said, “We tricked them. We 
deceived them agreeably. Long-tailed Deer always tastes good. 
That is why we eat it.” 


IX. 


Two young Fawns sat on the ground. They were two boys with- 
out a mother. We used to have a Deer for our mother,” they said. 
The Rabbit came to them and said, “I am hungry. I travelled 
without eating. I have come a long way.” The Fawns said, “We 
have nothing to eat here; our food is not here.” “ Where is it?” 
asked the Rabbit. “It is not here, I say to you,” said one of the 
Fawns. The Rabbit said, “Tell me about it. I am hungry and I 
want to eat.” He continued talking about their food for a long time. 
They concealed how they obtained it. Then the Rabbit said, “I 
think you are too lazy to go to get it. Show me the path and I will 
go after it; I will cut off enough for us and bring it.” “We never 
eat here,” they said. “You boys donot know me. I am your 
grandfather. You did not know me; that is why you hid your food 
from me,” said the Rabbit. Then one of them nudged the other 
and whispered to him, “I think he is our grandfather ; I will tell 
him where we eat.” The other one said nothing for a while; then 
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he said, “‘ What we eat is not on the ground ; our food is far up in 
the sky; we eat at a certain time. When we ask for our food, 
something always comes down from the sky ; it is white, like a cloud, 
At the hind end it is like a person ; it has an eye, and a mouth, and 
it watches us. It comes only at a certain time. If we ask before 
this, it will think that some one else wants it. But when we ask for 
it, we will hide you under the bedding.” Then they hidhim. One 
ran towards the East, the other towards the West; then they ran 
towards each other, and when they met, they cried like animals at 
play. Then they circled about, met each other, crying, and gradu- 
ally came nearer to their tent. Something white came from the sky. 
The Rabbit saw it coming down. It was like a cloud, and above it 
was like a face ; like a man sitting on their food. The boys took up 
dull knives ; and when the food came down, they cut off a piece. 
They cut off more than usually, in order to give their grandfather 
some. Then the thing ran back. It flew up just like lightning, be- 
ing hardly visible. The boys cut up their food, and the Rabbit came 
out and ate with them. The food tasted very sweet, and the Rabbit 
wanted more, and he asked them to make it come again. They said 
to him: “It comes only at certain times.” Then he said to them, 
“T will live with you, for your food is good.” He made a burrow in 
the brush near by, and watched. Then the food came down again. 
The person on it looked around like an antelope watching. The Rab- 
bit took a bow and arrow from his quiver; just before it came low 
enough for the boys to cut off a piece, he shot at the part that looked 
like a man. The whole object fell down in a heap. “I thought that 
was what he would do,” said the older brother to the younger, blam- 
ing him. The Rabbit said to them, “Well, my grandchildren, I 
will leave you. You have something to eat and it will last you 
long. After you have eaten it all, you will go up into the moun- 
tains and eat grass and be Deer.” 


IXé, 


The Cedar used to be dangerous. When it was broken, it snapped 
and whistled, and shot off splinters. The mother of two Fawns had 
been killed by it. The Rabbit came to the two Fawns, and he told 
them to make a fire to cook forhim. They told him that they could 
not do so; the Cedar had killed their mother and was dangerous. 
Nevertheless, he ordered them to make a fire. Because they feared 
him, they went, but unwillingly. When they broke the wood, it 
snapped, and shot, and flew about. The Fawns were frightened, and 
ran about, dodging the wood, and crying like animals. Pieces flew 
about the Rabbit also, and he became angry. He took a rock and 
smashed the Cedar Tree as if it had been struck by lightning. He 
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said to it, “ You have done wrong. You will be called Cedar. You 
will dono more harm. You used to kill people, but you will do so 
no more.” 

x. 

A man was hunting. He went ona flat-topped hill. Looking into 
the valley below, he saw two young Deer running away from him. 
When they were on the side of the hill opposite, they stopped, and 
looking back said to him, “Do not shoot us. Stop! we will tell 
you something.” “Very well,” he said) Then they came towards 
him. When they reached him they said, “ We will tell you some- 
thing.” He asked, “What will youtell me?” In this way they 
spoke to each other several times, the man asking, “ What will you 
tell me?” and the Deer answering, “We will tell you something.” 
At last he said, ‘“ Well, tell it tome.” One of the Deer said, “I 
was about to tell you that there is some one on the other side of 
that ridge that you see; there are two women there. As soon as 
you climb the ridge you will see a small lake. At the end of this 
stands a cedar, and near it a young cedar. Dig under the small 
tree, hide there, and watch the lake. As you lie in hiding under the 
small tree, you will see a bird come. It will sit in the tree. When 
it alights on the ground, it will be a woman, who is pretty, and 
wears a light red dress. This first bird is not a good bird. The 
woman will go into the lake to take a swim. Do not touch her. 
Let her put on her clothes again and fly off. Then another bird 
will come, and it will be a good one. When she is in the water, 
show yourself. Take her clothes, roll them in a bunch, and clasp 
and lie upon them. When she comes out of the water and asks for 
her clothes, do not let her have them at once; do not give them to 
her until she says, “I will marry you and we will go away together.” 
If you give them to her before she has said this, she will fly off 
very quickly. You will hardly see her.” 

The man went off and did as he had been told. He allowed the first 
woman, though she was good looking, to become a bird again. She 
sat in the tree a while, and then flew off. Then a blue bird came 
and sat on thesame tree. When it touched the ground, it was a fine 
looking woman, dressed in blue. Taking off all her clothes, she 
swam in the water. When she came out, she asked him to give her 
her clothes. Finally she said, “If you give me my clothes, I will 
marry you.” “Truly?” heasked. “Indeed,” she said, “it is the 
truth. I will marry you and we will go away together.” Then she 
told him to go a little distance off while she was dressing. When 
she was dressed, she called him, and they went off. When they had 
gone a little way from the lake, she said, “ Let us lie down here.” 
Then she asked him, “ Whoare you? To what tribe do you belong?” 
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He said, “ Who are you!”’ She said, “ Did you not see me? I have 
wings. If you will tell me who you are, we will be married. We 
will have a boy, then a girl, then a boy, and so on. I have been 
all over the world, but I have seen no tribes like you, nor animals 
like you.” It was because he wore trousers that she asked him 
what he was. She intended, if she liked his people, when he told 
her, that they should stay there for the night. The sun went 
down, and it was a little before night. She began to ask him again, 
“What tribe are you? To whom do you belong?” Then he said, 
“T am Kokva'tc” (Mexican). ‘“ What do you mean ?” she said. “I 
never heard that word. What do you mean with Kokva’'tc?” She 
could not understand him. She asked him, “From what direction 
are you?” He pointed to the East. Then she did not like him. 
She thought that after he was asleep, she would leave him; and she 
resolved never to be a woman again, but to remain a bird. They 
slept together without a blanket. The man slept soundly, and in 
the morning got upalone. No one was with him. He went to the 
lake again, thinking that she would come back there. He stayed 
there five days, but no one came. Then he went back to find the 
two Deer. He saw their tracks, which had become very faint. He 
followed the tracks very far for a long time, thinking that the Deer 
might tell him more. But at last he stopped, without having over- 
taken them, and went back home. . 


xI. 


A man lived on a rock with his two grandsons. He told the 
boys, “ You had better go hunting and bring something to eat. I 
am hungry. Go to the hills, sit on the top, and watch in all direc- 
tions ; then you may find something.” Then the boys went off and 
watched in the brush. An elk came straight towards them. One of 
them said, “I see an elk. Let us kill it.” The other said, “My 
older brother, let us run away. I am afraid.” The older said, 
“No. Sit still. It is an elk. I shall shoot it, as our grandfather 
directed.” The other one said, “No. I am afraid.” 

When the older was nearly ready to shoot, his younger brother 
fled, crying, “Let us run away. I am frightened.” Then the elk 
started back. The older one said, “What is it? Are you crazy? 
I was nearly ready to shoot that elk.” The younger said, “I was 
frightened; but I know now that it is an elk. Let us go after it; 
it cannot have gone far.” 

When they got near the elk again, the younger brother wanted to 
shoot at it. The older brother wanted him to stay behind, but did 
not persuade him. When they were ready to shoot, the younger 
again ran off shouting, and the elk escaped. The older brother 
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upbraided him ; he nearly struck him. The younger said, “I was 
afraid that it would jump on me. I became frightened.” Again he 
persuaded the older to take him with him. When they approached 
the elk another time, he again persuaded his older brother to allow 
him to shoot, saying, that if one of them missed, the other could 
still try to hit it. But the same thing happened as before. Then 
the older brother again became angry and reviled the younger. It 
was now sunset, but once again the younger persuaded the older to. 
go after the elk; so they went around ahead of it. Then the older 
tied the arms and the legs of the younger, and tied up his mouth. 
The elk came close. The younger one began to emit smothered 
screams. Then the older brother hurriedly shot. He killed the 
elk. The younger was tossing about, trying to scream and to flee. 
“Are you crazy? I have killed the elk,” said the older. “ Have: 
you really killed it?’’ asked the younger. Then he loosened his 
younger brother and showed him the elk. The younger said, “ What 
kind of a deer is that?” The older said, “It is anelk. Hurry! 
Get some brush for a fire. Let us skin it and go home quickly. 
There may be bad persons about here.” The younger said, “I will 
get some presently.” Then the older said, “ What is the matter 
with you? Get some brush so that we can go home.” “I will get 
some presently,” said the younger. Again the older said to him, 
“Make a fire quickly. I will roast some meat and eat it, then I will 
go home. Be quick!” “No. Presently. I want to rest now,” 
said the younger. He would not help his older brother. So that 
one alone skinned the game and cooked some of the meat. Then 
he said, “ Let us go home now. There may be bad things about. 
I am frightened.” The younger said, “No. I am afraid to go. I 
cannot go home. Let us stay here for the night; there is nothing 
bad about here.” Then the older urged him no more. He said, 
“Let us sleep ina cedar. Makea bed.” The younger one agreed 
and made a bed in the top of the cedar, after they had buried the 
meat. Then they slept. In the middle of the night the younger 
one said, “I am hungry. I will go down to eat.” The older said 
to him, “ What is the matter with you? Eat to-morrow, sleep now.” 
But the younger one insisted on going down to eat. Finally his 
older brother said, “ Very well.” Then the younger brother went 
down, made a large fire, and cooked a whole shoulder of the elk. 
He began to eat. Then there were cries from far off from all direc- 
tions. The boy said, ‘“‘ What is it? Is anyone approaching? Come 
here! we will eat.” The older brother remained in the cedar. 
Then some one came to the opposite side of the fire. He wasa 
large, long man. The younger brother said, “Come, my friend, 
eat; I have good food; sit down there.” There was no answer. 
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“Here is something to eat,” said the boy, holding it out to him. 
The person did not take it. He did not answer even when he was 
repeatedly spoken to. Then the boy hit him on the head and 
knocked him down. Coming closer, he then stood by his head, 
whereupon the man reached out and caught him with a violent grip, 
in scroto. “Oh! Oh! Let me go!” cried the boy. The man 
continued to hold him. “Do not hold me. Oh! Oh! You hurt 
me. Let me go. My older brother, come to help me. This man 
is holding me.” But his older brother was angry and did not come 
down. The man squeezed him harder, while the boy groaned. Then 
he walked off with him. The older brother heard his cries growing 
faint ; then he ceased to hear them on account of the distance. 

In the morning he came down from the tree. Crying, he fol- 
lowed the tracks. He saw that they led to a lake and right down 
into it. He could go no farther. Going back and taking the elk- 
meat, he went home and told his grandfather. (The story here 
makes him repeat what has been told.) His grandfather said to 
him, “ We will go to-morrow to see that place.” Then they went 
to the lake and watched it. Then the old man said, “ Wait here 
while I go down, following the tracks.” He was away until noon. 
Then he came up, bringing a dead man, and laid him down. He 
said, “This is the man that killed your brother. Deep down I 
killed him.” Again he went into the lake and stayed until nearly 
sunset. Then he came up with another. “This is the man that 
killed your brother,” he said. “I entered his house and killed him. 
Now open his mouth and look at his teeth.” The boy saw a little 
meat between the teeth. His grandfather said to him, “Take a 
stick and pick out the meat from his teeth.’”” The boy did so and 
made a little pile of it. Then the old man told him to cut open the 
dead man. When he had done so, he asked him, “ Do you see any 
bones or other parts? Pick them out.” The boy did as he was 
told, and then did the same to the other man. They put the meat 
and bones into a hollow stone and carried it home. They left it 
standing outside, a short distance from the tent. Then they slept. 
Early in the morning his grandfather said, “ He is shouting, Wuwu- 
wuwu! Do you hearhim?” “Yes,” said the older brother. They 
answered with a shout. Thenhe came. “ Well, my older brother,” 
he said. He had arisen from the meat. 


XII. 


There was a very large man. He had a big head, a protruding 
belly, and long feet. He had two wives. They had nothing to eat 
but ground grass-seed. They lived alone, where they saw no one. 
There was not even game to hunt. The man said to his wives, 
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“Let us go Eastward again. I am tired of eating this grass-seed. 
I am tired of seeing no tracks, and of seeing no game; therefore I 
wish to go East.” The next day they moved away. Seeing a moun- 
tain, they went up it, then down the other side. They saw a spring 
and camped there, staying the next day. The man said, “Stay 
here. I will go on and hunt.” 

He found the tracks of a man, a woman, and two children. Com- 
ing back he said, “I saw the tracks of four persons. I shall go 
and look for them; perhaps we shall see them living somewhere.” 
Then he went with his wives to where he had seen the tracks. 
There they saw two antelopes. “Kill them. I am hungry,” said 
one of the women to him. “No, they belong to him (they are his 
horses),”’ said the man. They followed the tracks and again camped 
at a spring. Then the man left the two women after saying to 
them, “I will go after that man and kill him. I want to eat him. 
I shall bring him back, and you also will like to eat him.” Then 
he went, watching closely. He saw the man, and shot him. Then 
he shot the woman and choked the children. He returned to his 
women and said, “ Let us gothere. I have killed them all. We 
will go to butcher them.” So they skinned the man and woman. 
Then he told one of his wives to skin the boy neatly and carefully. 
The meat they dried, hanging it up. They stayed there two days. 
The man ate all the meat. He ate the bones of the feet and every- 
thing else, throwing nothing away. Then he said, “Stay here; I 
will travel about to see if I can find anything. I will take the skin 
of that boy with me.” 

He ascended a mountain ; he peered over the top, but saw nothing. 
Then he raised his head higher, and saw a tent, with two women and 
aman near it. He took the stuffed skin of the boy, held it up, and 
moved it about. The second time he did so, the man saw it, and 
said to the women, “A boy is up there. Did you see him? I will 
go up to him.” The cannibal laid the stuffed skin down and hid in 
the bushes. The man came upand said to the boy, “ Who are you? 
Get up. Can you not sit up?” The cannibal drew his bow and 
shot the man. He ran a short way, fell, and died. Then the canni- 
bal went on another hill, and did the same there. He held the boy 
in front of a cedar and made him wave his hand. “Did you see 
that boy? He is over there,” said a young man, who was with the 
women. He went up the hill. The cannibal laid the boy down, 
and shot this one, as he had shot the other. Thus he had killed two 
men. Then he showed the boy in another place ; but the women 
did not come to him. “ We will both stay here and wait until the 
men come,” they said. Then the cannibal made a circuit to the 
other side of the tent. He approached it and again showed the skin. 
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One of the women saw the boy, and called to him, “ Who are you? 
What tribe are you?” But the man only lowered the boy out of 
sight, and then made him appear to look again. But the women did 
not come to him; therefore he left the hide lying and approached 
the tent from another gide. He came uptothe women. ‘“ Where 
is your husband?” he asked. They said to him, “ He went there 
after a boy. A young man also went away after that one and has 
not come back ; perhaps the boy was only playing.” Then he shot 
both of the women, one after the other. Taking the stuffed hide, 
he went back to his tent. He told his wives, “I have killed four 
pieces of game. Let us remove there.” Then they went there and 
lived in that tent. He said to his women, “ Skin this woman well 
and tan her hide; make it your dress. After three nights, I will go 
to hunt again.” Then they skinned her. They tanned the skin; 
they made it stiff and crackling. One of them used it for a dress. 
The cannibal ate one of the men. He put the head into the fire to 
roast. “Gather the bones and get the marrow,” he said. Soon the 
women were fat from eating grease and marrow. 

After the man had slept three times, he said, “I will kill another 
one for you now. You stay here and I will go hunting.” Then he 
went away, taking the boy’s skin. He sawan old man, a woman, and 
a girl. On the top of the hill, he showed themthe boy. The old man 
said, “I see a boy there. I will go to see what kind of a boy is 
there.” So he went up and was shot. Again the man showed 
the boy in another place. The old woman said, “ Let us go to see 
who the boy is. Perhaps some one is living on the other side of the 
hill now.” Then they both went there. The man put down the 
stuffed skin and hid behind some cedars. He shot both of the wo- 
men. Then he went to their tent, but he found no one else there; 
he had killed all. He went homeand told his women. They all went 
there. He said to them, “Skin this woman, and make a dress of 
her. I will skin this old man. I think I like his skin for my 
blanket.” So they skinned them and dried the meat. ‘Now tan 
that skin,” he said to one of the women. Then she made it stiff. 
Then he said, “ Remain here. I will hunt again.” 

Again he went, carrying the boy’s skin. He went far and found 
no one. In the middle of the day he became tired. He went to a 
spring and: drank, and lay down with the stuffed hide beside him. 
He slept. Two men came to drink. They found him with the 
stuffed skin of the boy. They spoke to each other, and knew that 
he was a bad man. They fled. Then he shot at them and killed 
one. The other one escaped. The cannibal went home and said, 
“TI killed one at the spring; let us gothere. One of them escaped.” 
The women cried. ‘Why do you cry?” he asked. “They said, 
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“ Because you let him escape. I want him.” “Oh!” he said. “I 
will get him later.” The other man fled. He said to the people, 
“T saw a bad person. He has a big belly, a big head, and big feet. 
I saw that he had the skin of a boy. Heis bad.” Then they re- 
moved to another camp and told those persons there. These also 
were afraid, and removed to another place. Thus all went away, 
being much afraid. Only in one camp there remained a young man 
and his mother. All the others fled. His mother said to him, “ Let 
us flee, my son. He is a bad person; he will kill us.” He said to 
her, “ No, we will stay here. I want to talk to that one; I think 
he is my friend.” His mother was much frightened, and continued 
to tell him to go away. After a while he said to her, “ Now, mo- 
ther, get water in a large basket.” They lived on a slate hill. On 
the rock he made a smal] lake with the water that she brought. Ten 
times she brought him water, and he poured it in. Then he told 
his mother to grind a basketful of seeds and to cook them. She did 
this. She was much frightened. “I am afraid,” she said. “I will 
run away.’ He said to her, “No, my mother, do not fear him. 
Let him come. He will not hurt you. Go and set fire to that cedar 
so that he will see the smoke, and come to visit us.” The man saw 
it and told his wives. “Some one is over there. I saw smoke.” 
They said to him, “ Good, you will kill him.” He said to them, “I 
will go there now ; perhaps there are many people. I will stay there 
one night ; perhaps I will kill ten. If I do not come back after one 
night, you must come after me.” 

Then he travelled fast. He wenton a hill and peered over. The 
young man was looking for him and saw him. “Look, mother, 
there is that man,” he said. ‘Oh, my son, I will run away,” said 
she. Then the cannibal raised the stuffed skin. The young man 
cried out, “ Why do you dothat? Come here, you.” So that one 
left the skin and went there. His mother said, “ He is coming now. 
Let us run.” “No,” said the young man. She ran a short distance. 
He called to her, ‘Come back, my mother. Let him come. Give 
him this food.” Then she came back to him, shaking. Now the 
cannibal arrived there. The young man went to him quickly and 
said, “ Well, my friend,” and took his hand. “Sit down there,” he 
said to him; and the man with the large belly sat down there. “ Are 
you hungry?” he asked him. “Yes,” he said. ‘What do wish? 
Do you want meat or something else?” he said to him. “ Any- 
thing,” said the man. “Very well. Do you like this food? It is 
already cooked,” said the young man. Then he gave him a basket- 
ful. That one drank it all. “Have you finished?” he asked the 
man. He said, ‘‘No.” Then he gave him another basketful. Again 
the man drank this off. The young man said to him, “ Where do 
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you live? Where is your tent? What is your purpose in coming 
here?” The man said to him, “I live far away. I came here with 
no purpose.” The young man said to him, “ Stay here one night, 
We will talk together.” But that one wished to go back home. The 
young man said, “Do you wish to urinate or defecate?”’ “ No,” 
said the man. “When you wish it, do so there,” said the young 
man tohim. After a little while the man said, “I am full now. I 
must defecate.”” The young man said to him, “ Very well. Come. 
I made a lake over there by urinating.” The cannibal said, “‘ Where 
shall I urinate?”” “Here,” said the young man. Then he said, “I 
have a pretty eagle here on this cliff. Do you wish to see it?” 
Then the large-bellied one lay down and looked over the jutting cliff 
to see the eagle. The young man threw him down into the lake. 
He swam around and around. All about him the rock was steep. 
He could not get out. The young man watched him. Soon he 
began to be tired. He went down. Then he came up again; he 
was nearly dead. At last he drowned. 

The next day the young man stayed at home. He said to his 
mother, “Where is your rope? What did you do with it? I 
wish to pull that man out.”’ ‘No. He isa bad man,” she said to 
him. But he said, “Give me the rope. I will do what is good.” 
She gave him the rope. He went down to the water and tied the 
legs and the hands of the man. Then he pulled him up. He butch- 
ered him, skinned him, and told his mother to dry the meat. ‘“ Why 
do you do this?” she said. He said to her, “I think his women 
will come. We will give them his meat to eat and go outside. We 
will watch what they do.” Then he put the head under the fire in 
order to cook it. He laid down two large, fat pieces ready cooked. 
Then he went away behind a rock and watched. He saw two women 
come. They saw the meat hanging to dry, and saw the cooked meat 
lying there. They sat down and ate it greedily, laughing. One of 
them said to the other, “ Perhaps my husband went to kill the oth- 
ers. He has already killed a fat one.” Soon they had finished. 
One of them saw the head covered up in the fire. She said, “See 
the head. Let us eat it.” Then they took it out. “I want part 
of it,” said the other. Then they cut it intwo. They ate it, laugh- 
ing. One said, “ My husband cooks well.” Then one said, “I am 
sleepy.” The other one said she was sleepy ; so they went to sleep. 
The young man watched them. One began to sleep lightly. Then 
she awoke. She said, “Get up, my sister! My heart is bad, it 
hits me hard. I think I ate the flesh of my husband.” The other 
one said, “ Yes, I also feel bad. I do not know what is the trouble. 
I think the same as you think.” Nowthey both cried. The young 
man had been watching them. Now he came and they saw him. 
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He said, ‘‘ What is the matter with you? Why do you not eat this 
meat hanging here? Your husband has gone away hunting.” They 
said to each other, “Perhaps he killed our husband.” Then he 
said to them, “ Yes, I killed your husband. He is a bad man. I 
will kill you also.” ‘No, do not kill me,” they cried. He said, 
“No, I will certainly kill you.” “Do not kill me,” they said. 
Again he said, “ No, I will kill you.” Then he shot them. He 
killed them both. He said, “ That one has killed many persons, but 
now he is gone. He is killed. People will not dothus any more. 
They will be friends and will not eat each other. That one was in- 


sane.” 
A. L. Kroeber. 
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EARLY SONGS FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


Tue following songs have been taken by me from the lips of 
elderly reciters, who have given them as current and popular in Cen- 
tral North Carolina in the days of their youth, about the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The religious and sentimental cast re- 
flects the taste of that time; in some cases, no doubt, it will be 
necessary to seek their origin at a date much earlier : — 


I. FRIENDSHIP. 
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Friendship to every willing mind 
Opens sweet and heavenly treasure, 
There may the sons of sorrow find 
Sources of real pleasure. 

See what employment men pursue, 
Then you will own my words are true, 
Friendship alone unfolds to view 
Sources of real pleasure. 




















Poor are the joys that fools esteem, 
Or fading and transitory, 

Mirth is as fleeting as a dream, 

Or a delusive story. 

Luxury leaves a sting behind, 
Wounding the body and the mind, 
Only in friendship can we find 
Sources of real pleasure. 


Learning, that boasting glittering thing, 
Is but just worth possessing, 

Riches forever on the wing 

Scarce can be called a blessing. 

Fame like a shadow flies away, 

Titles and dignity decay, 

Nothing but friendship can display 
Joys that are freed from trouble. 
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Beauty with all its gaudy shows 
Is only a painted bubble, 

Short is the triumph wit bestows, 
Full of deceit and trouble. 
Sensual pleasures swell desire, 
Just as the fuel feeds the fire, 
Friendship can real bliss inspire, 
Bliss that is worth possessing. 


2. THE MOULDERING VINE, 


(Central North Carolina.) 


























Hark, ye sighing sons of sorrow, 
Learn from me your certain doom ; 
Learn from me your fate to-morrow, 
Dead, perhaps laid in your tomb. 
See all nature fading, dying, 

Silent all things seem to pine, 

Life from vegetation flying, 

Brings to mind the mouldering vine. 


See in yonder forest standing 

Lofty cedars, how they nod, 

Scenes of nature, how surprising, 
Read in nature nature’s God. 

Whilst the annual frosts are cropping 
Leaves and tendrils from the trees, 
So our friends are early dropping, 
We are like to one of these. 


Hollow winds about me roaring, 
Noisy waters round me rise, 

Whilst I sit my fate deploring, 

Tears fast streaming from my eyes. 
What to me is autumn’s treasure, 
Since I know no earthly joy? 

Long I’ve lost all youthful pleasure, 
Time must youth and wealth destroy. 
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3. PEACE OF MIND. 
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While beauty and youth are in their full prime, 
And folly and fashion affect our whole time, 

O let not the phantom our wishes engage, 

Let us live so in youth that we blush not in age. 


The vain and the young may attend us awhile, 
But let not their flattery our prudence beguile, 
Let us covet those charms that never decay, 
Nor listen to all that deceivers can say. 


I sigh not for beauty nor languish for wealth, 
But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and health, 
Then richer than kings and far happier than they, 
My days shall pass swiftly and sweetly away. 


For when age steals on me and youth is no more, 
And the moralist time shakes his glass at my door, 
What pleasure in beauty or wealth can I find, 

My beauty, my wealth, is a sweet peace of mind. 


That peace I ’ll preserve it as pure as ’t was given, | 
Shall last in my bosom an earnest of heaven, | 
For virtue and wisdom can warm the cold scene, 
And sixty can flourish as gay as sixteen. 


And when I the burden of life shall have borne, 

And death with his sickle shall cut the ripe corn, 
Reascend to my God without murmur or sigh, | 
I ’ll bless the kind summons and lie down and die. 


4. THE DYING FATHER’S FAREWELL. 
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The time is swiftly rolling on, 
When I must faint and die, 

My body to the dust return, 

And there forgotten lie. 

Let persecution rage around, 

And Antichrist appear, 

My silent dust beneath the ground, 
There’s no disturbance there. 


My little children near my heart, 

And nature seems to bind, 

It grieves me sorely to depart, 

And leave you all behind. 

O Lord a father to them be, 

And keep them from all harm, 

That they may love and worship thee, 
And dwell upon thy charms. 


My loving wife, my bosom friend, 

The object of my love, 

The time ’s been sweet I ’ve spent with you, 
My sweet and harmless dove. 

For I can never come to thee, 

Let this not grieve your heart, 

For you will shortly come to me, 

Where we shall never part. 


5. MR. DAVIS'S EXPERIENCE, 





























Come all ye young people and all my relations, 
Come, listen awhile, and to you I will tell, 

How my bowels did move with desire for salvation, 
While enwrapt in the gales and breezes from hell. 
I was not yet sixteen when Jesus first called me, 
To think of my soul and the state I was in, 

I saw myself standing a distance from Jesus. 
Between me and him was a mountain of sin. 
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The devil perceived that I was convincéd, 

He strove to persuade me that I was too young, 
That I would get weary before my ascension, 

And wish that I had not so early begun. 

Sometimes he ’d persuade me that Jesus was partial, 
When he was a-setting of poor sinners free, 

That I was forsaken and quite reprobated, 

And there was no mercy at all for poor me. 


And now I ’ve found favor in Jesus, my Saviour, 
And all his commandments I ’m bound to obey, 
I trust he will keep me from all Satan’s power, 
Till he shall think proper to call me away. 

So farewell all kin folks, if I can’t persuade you 
To leave off your follies and go with a friend, 
I'll follow my Saviour in whom I’ve found favor, 
My days to his glory I’m bound for to spend. 


6. MRS. SAUNDERS’S EXPERIENCE. 
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With faith I trust in n Christ the Lord, 
Who did my mind console ; 

I'll tell to you, my Gospel friend, 
The travail of my soul. 

The early part of life I trod 

In vanity and mirth, 

Quite thoughtless of the living God, 
The author of my birth. 


At length I thought I was not right, 
My wrong could plainly see, 

Then I assumed a serious turn, 
Became a Pharisee. 

I’d oft repeat a formal prayer, 

But only with my tongue, 

And thank the Lord, I’m not so vile, 
As such or such a one. 


In ignorance I wandered on, 

On works alone I stood, 

And wished that all that saw my walk 
Might think that I was good. 
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Predestination sounded hard, 
So did Election, too, 

I thought if I would do my part, 
The rest the Lord would do. 


The Baptists did this doctrine teach, 
But it appear’d so vain, 

I thought such men should never preach 
These principles again. 

As I disliked those sentiments, 

I seldom went to hear, 

And when I did, felt anger rise, 

Instead of godly fear. 


I prayed that God would give me faith, 
And help me to believe. 

Some gloomy days of sorrow pass’d, 

But still found no relief. 

This Baptist man again I went to hear, 
His theme free grace and love, 

He mentioned those the Lord had seal’d, 
And took to him above. 


He likewise said that Satan hath 

A mark to put upon 

The forehead or the hand of those 
That he claims for his own. 

Marked in the forehead they are bold, 
And care not what they do, 

They have no fear of God above, 
Neither of man below. 


The others when with Christians are, 
The mark will try to hide, 

But when they meet the forehead mark, 
Their hand will open wide. 

This was a blow severe indeed, 

And I condemned did stand, 

And told a friend when I came out, 
The mark was in my hand. 


All earthly thoughts did vanish now 
From my distracted mind, 

I read the Scriptures, tried to pray, 
No comfort could I find. 

Each judgment in the holy writ 
Appeared to point at me, 
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And no sweet promise could I find 
To reach my misery. 


Amidst this torture, fear of hell 

Was not much on my mind, 

But God seemed angry, frowned on me, 
No comfort could I find. 

In reading of the word of truth, 

The Lord this promise gave, 

Though he cause grief, in mercy still, 
He will compassion have. 





I felt a gleam of hope arise, 

But yet I could not see 

How a just God could mercy have 
On such a wretch as me. 

Still did I hope and try to pray, 

My soul was in a strait, 

This was the word that came to me, 
Although it tarry, wait. 


My soul was filled, my eyes o’errun, | 
With wonder, love, and praise ; 

I thought that joy and peace would crown | 
The remnant of my days. 

Election, too, how sweet the word! | 
For had I not been one 

Gave to the Saviour ere he died, 

I should have been undone. 


Call in thy sons and daughters, Lord, 

And may I live to see 

My dear relations keep thy word, | 
And meekly follow thee. 

Oh, let thy righteous will be done, 

May I submissive be, 

And trust in God whose grace alone 

Can set a captive free. 


From a lady, eighty-five years old, who, when a girl, learned them 
from her grandfather. The song, therefore, was sung in Central 
North Carolina before 1750. - 

I have heard before of the two marks of Satan, one in the head 
and one in the hand, I believe, of this shape F. 
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7. COLUMBIA. 


























Thus down a lone valley with cedars o’erspread, 
From the noise of the town I pensively stray’d, 
The bloom from the face of fair heaven retired, 
The wind ceased to murmur, the thunders expired. 
Perfumes as of Eden flow’d sweetly along, 
And a voice as of angels enchantingly sung: 

“ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies.” 


To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire, 
Whelm nations in blood or wrap cities in fire, 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend, 
And triumph pursue them and glory attend. 

A world in thy realm ; for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarged as thy empire and just as thy cause, 
On freedom’s broad basis that empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main and dissolve with the skies. 


Fair science her gate to thy sons shall unbar, 

And the east see thy morn hide the beams of her star, 
New bards and new sages unrivalled shall soar, 

To fame unextinguished when time is no more. 

To the last refuge of virtue design’d, 

Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind, 

There grateful to Heaven with transport shall bring, 
Their incense more fragrant than odors of spring. 
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Thy fleets to all nations thy power shall display, 
The nations admire and the oceans obey, 
Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 
And the east and the south yield their spices and gold. 
As the day-spring unbounded thy splendors shall flow. 
And earth’s little kingdom before thee shall bow, 
While the ensigns of union in triumph unfurl’d 
Hush anarchy’s sway, and give peace to the world. 
Emma M. Backus. 


GROVETOWN, Columbia Co., Georgia. 
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SONG-GAMES FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Tue games below communicated were played and sung in the back 
country towns of Connecticut as late as the year 1870, at the so- 
called “Evening Party.” In the centre of the house was usually 
found a large and old chimney, and the rooms were connected by 
doors, so that it was possible to march round. In each cosy corner 
was stationed one to choose from the players, who moved marching 
and singing ; at the proper time in the game the chooser took a 
sounding kiss, and left his choice to continue in the same manner. 
About midnight were passed refreshments of several kinds, “frosted 
cake,” apples, popped corn, walnuts and butternuts already cracked, 
a pitcher of cider, and another of cold water; no napkins were 
thought of. Each guest was seated and given an empty plate, after 
which the young men handed the good things on large waiters. The 
singing and marching was resumed, and kept up until about four 
o'clock in the morning, when the young men issued and huddled about 
the door, and as the girls came out, each stepped forward, and offered 
his arm to his choice, with the words: “Can I see you home?” 
after which they separated, and went in the dark, often across fields, 
to their scattered homes, perhaps two miles away ; at the door of 
the fair one (which often was the back door, when snow lay on the 
ground, and no path had been shovelled to the front entrance), there 
was always a final hug and kiss. Chaperones were unknown in 
those neighborhoods ; thus did our rural Puritan mothers trust to 
the inherited honor and good sense of their daughters, and all was 
right and pure and good. Of flirting there was not much; each 
girl had one young man, whom, as she would have said, she “liked,”’ 
and cared nothing for the admiration of the others. When any girl in 
the community had acquired the name of “ liking the boys” (which 
meant receiving questionable attentions from more than one), she 
was dropped from the kissing party, and the young men who would 
“wait upon her” were considered as of doubtful character, and no 
longer accepted as escorts by those on whose name no stain of re- 
proach had rested. 

These games I saw played in the hill towns of Ashford and East- 
ford, in the year 1865. The music was procured from Mrs. Charles 
Perrin, who played the games in her youth. 
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I, ROSE IN THE GARDEN, 
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Sail-ing in the boat when the tide runs high, Sail-ing in the boat when the 
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tide runs ligh, Sail-ing in the boat when the tide runs high, 
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Wait-ing for the pret- i girl to come by’m by. Here she comes so 
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fresh and fair, Sky - blue eyesandcurl-y hair, Ro - sy incheek, 
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dimple in her chin, Say, oung tite, but you can’t come in, 


Sailing in the boat when the tide runs high, 
Sailing in the boat when the tide runs high, 
Sailing in the boat when the tide runs high, 
Waiting for the pretty girl to come by ’m by. 
Here she comes so fresh and fair, 

Sky-blue eyes and curly hair, 

Rosy in cheek, dimple in her chin, 

Say, young men, but you can’t come in. 


Rose in the garden for you, young man, 

Rose in the garden for you, young man, 
Rose in the garden, get it if you can, 

But take care and don’t get a frost-bitten one. 


Choose your partner, stay till day, 
Choose your partner, stay till day, 
Choose your partner, stay till day, 
Never, never mind what the old folks say. 


Old folks say ’t is the very best way. 
Old folks say ’t is the very best way, 
Old folks say ’t is the very best way, 
To court all night and sleep all day. 
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2. OLD MAIDS. 
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you shall live hap-py, You shalllive hap-py Whenyou grow old. 
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The day is far spentand the night’s com - ing on, So 
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give us your arm and go jog-ging a - long, And 
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you shall be hap-py, Youshall be hap-py Whenyou grow old. 








All you that are single and wild in your ways, 
Come sow your wild oats in your youthful days, 
And you shall live happy, 

You shall live happy when you grow old. 

The day is far spent and the night’s coming on, 
So give us your arm and go jogging along, 

And you shall be happy, 

You shall be happy when you grow old. 


At the words: “So give us your arm,” the couples which are 
marching change off, and each girl tries to get a boy’s arm, and 
escape being left over for the old maid, the number of players being 
so arranged that the girls make one more than the young men. 


3. MARRIAGE. 





Here we go a-roundthis ring, For you tochoose while oth-ers sing ; 
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Choose the one that you love best, And I'll be bound ‘twill suit the rest. 
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Now you’re married you must be good, Be sure and chop your husband’s wood ; 
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Live to-geth-er all yourlife, and be a good and faith-ful wife. 




















Here we go around this ring, 

For you to choose while others sing ; 
Choose the one that you love best, 
And I’ll be bound ’t will suit the rest. 
Now you ’re married you must be good, 
Be sure and chop your husband’s wood ; 

Live together all your life, 

And be a good and faithful wife. 


4. THE RICH WIDOW. 
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I am a rich widow, I live all alone, 

I have but one daughter and she is my own. 

Go, daughter, go, daughter, and choose you a one, 
Go choose you a good one, or else choose none. 
I’ve married off my daughter, I ’ve given her away, 
I’ve married off my daughter, she ’s bound to obey, 
She ’s bound to obey and to never disagree, 

So as you go round, kiss her one, two, three. 


5. KING WILLIAM WAS KING GEORGE’S SON. 


In this play a young man stands with a broad-brimmed hat in his 
hand. While the song proceeds, he puts it on a girl’s head, after 
which they march arm in arm, and finally she in turn puts it on the 
head of a young man, to continue as before :— 

King William was King George’s son, 
And from the royal blood he sprung ; 
Upon his breast he wore a stowe, 

Which denotes the sign of woe. 

Say, young lady, will you ’list and go? 
Say, young lady, will you ’list and go? 
The broad-brimmed hat you must put on, 
And follow on to the fife and drum. 


The play continues until all have been crowned with the hat, and 
march round the chimney in couples, singing with a will the words 
over and over. 


Emma M. Backus. 


EpiTor’s Notre.— The game is (or within a few years was) very familiar in the 
streets of our cities, where the words now are : — 

King William was King George’s son, 
And all the royal race he run; 

Upon his breast he wore a star, 

And it was called the sign of war. 

The popularity of the meaningless song (Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren, No. 17) is surprising, and it was natural to regard it as the imported amuse- 
ment of children of Irish birth. However, by this interesting communication, it 
would seem that the game is from England, and represented recruiting in war time. 
—W.W.N. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. General. In a note on “An Algonquian Loan- 
word in Kiowa,” in the “American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s, 
pp. 390, 391) for April-June, 1901, Alexander F. Chamberlain points 
out the identity of Fishemore — P7’-semdi in the Kiowa Glossary of 
Mr. Mooney and the Ojibwa afishamon “a seat, saddle-blanket, 
etc.,” the Kiowa term (a personal name) signifying “ spoiled saddle- 
blanket.” — A note in the same number (pp. 387, 388) by Mr. G. P. 
Winship, on “ A Maine Ceremony in 1605,” calls attention to Captain 
Waymouth’s voyage to Monhegan, as related by Rosier and Purchas, 
where is to be found an account “of one of the earliest native 
dances witnessed by a white man on the North American coast.” 
The account in Purchas has some interesting additions. — Arapaho. 
A. L. Kroeber’s essay on the “ Decorative Symbolism of the Ara- 
paho,”’ which appears in the April-June number of the “ American 
Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 308-336), with two plates and 
four text figures, is valuable for the psychologist as well as the folk- 
lorist. While in appearance Arapaho art (now consisting largely of 
bead-work, supplanting almost altogether the older style of em- 
broidery in porcupine quills, plant fibres, and perhaps beads of an 
aboriginal manufacture) “is almost altogether unrealistic, unpictorial, 
purely decorative,” it really “consists of the intimate fusion of sym- 
bolism and decoration.” Beside the art represented on the moc- 
casins, there are geometrical designs painted on skins and hides. 
The stripes and bars of the moccasin decorations represent buffalo- 
paths, the cross the morning star, the checker-board design in colors 
buffalo-gut ; while on the medicine-cases more highly developed 
symbolism is seen; in the animal symbolism “an undeniable real- 
istic tendency is manifested.” According to Dr. Kroeber, “the 
symbolism of the Arapaho is as ideographic as it is realistic, and is 
as much a primitive method of writing as it is of artistic representa- 
tion.” There is much wisdom in the author’s statement: “ The 
fundamental error of the common anthropological method of investi- 
gating origins is that it isolates phenomena and seeks isolated 
specific causes for them. In reality, ethnic phenomena do not exist 
separately ; they have their being only in a culture. Much less can 
the causative forces of the human mind, the activities of tendencies, 
be truly isolated. Every distinction of them is not only arbitrary 
but untrue. Both phenomena and causes can be properly apper- 
ceived only in the degree that we know their relations to the rest 
of the great unity that is called life. The more this is known and 
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studied as a whole, the more do we comprehend its parts. This, the 
whole of life, is the only profitable subject of study for anthro- 
pology.’” Mr. Kroeber’s essay is a thesis for the Ph. D. degree at 
Columbia University. — Cree. In the “American Antiquarian” 
(vol. xxiii. pp. 275, 276) for July-August, 1901, Mr. G. E. Laidlaw 
writes briefly of “Gambling amongst the Crees with small Sticks.” 
The game, which is described as seen in 1882 on Musc-cow-pe- 
tung’s reserve, about thirty miles west of Fort Qu’Appelle, in the 
Canadian Northwest, is the familiar hiding and guessing perform- 
ance, with, in this case, “ during the intervals of the questions and 
remarks (to deceive or put out opponents), a most idiotic, monoto- 
nous hi-zahing.” Here “the chief player on each side does all the 
guessing and playing,” and “ squaws do not take part in this game, 
except when they are used as chattels, and are themselves included 
as the stakes.” — Adenaki. As a reprint from the “ Miscellanea 
Linguistica in onore di Graziado Ascoli,” appears Professor J. Dynely 
Prince’s “‘ The Modern Dialect of the Canadian Abenakis” (Torino, 
1901, p. 20). Of the name Wohnbanaki, of which Adenaké is a 
French corruption, we are told: “ Among the Canadian Abenakis it 
is explained as being derived from wohnban, ‘day-break,’ or ‘east,’ 
and aki, ‘land country’; but both the modern Abénakis and the 
Passamaquoddies use it also in the sense of ‘a man from the east.’ 
A precisely parallel usage is the modern Abenaki term MWibenaki, 
which means both ‘land of the south’ and ‘ man from the south.’” 
It would seem, however, that to be in harmony with the genius of 
the language, ‘“ Wohnbanaki, ‘man from the east,’ should really be 
pronounced Wohnbanaki-,” the word, when employed as gentilic, 
actually containing the syllable (gentilic)-—7z, contracted in the 
last syllable. While this paper is primarily linguistic, it contains 
items of great interest to the folk-lorist. The older name of St. 
Francis, Que., where these Indians (some three hundred in number) 
chiefly reside, is Arsikantekw, “river where no human beings are”’ 
(referring, perhaps, to the extermination of the former French inhab- 
itants by the Iroquois) ; the modern form of the word, however, is 
Alsigontekw, “river where shells abound,” a clear instance of folk- 
etymology, — arsz, “ empty,” being made a/sz and that confused with 
als, “ shell.” The Abenaki word for “queen,” £injames-iskwa (where 
iskwa means “ woman’’), and the word for “king,” Ainjames, take us 
back to “ King James, the first king with whom the Abenakis had 
prolonged relations.” At the end of the article is a short anecdote 
concerning a wizard in Abenaki, Penobscot, and Passamaquoddy, 
with English translation. — Zendp~é In the “ American Journal of 
Philology ” (vol. xxi. pp. 295-302), Professor Prince publishes some 
“Notes on the Modern Minsi-Delaware Dialect.” The author gives 
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five sentences, a brief letter, and the Lord’s Prayer in Modern 
Minsi, with grammatical and interpretative notes; also the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Old Delaware, Abenaki, and Passamaquoddy. — Pas. 
samaquoddy. Professor Prince’s “ Notes on Passamaquoddy Liter- 
ature,’ published in the “Annals of the New York Academy of 
Science” (vol. xiii. 1901, pp. 381-386), treat of the recreations of 
the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot Indians, and of Witchcraft among 
the former. Story-telling, we learn, like other recreations, “ was 
never allowed except during the winter months, when the deep 
snows made sport and war impossible.” As an example of narra- 
tion, the English text of a story of constancy in a Wabanaki girl is 
given. Inthe game of “barter by clowns,” the point of the joke 
lay in the “ witty songs sung by the xo/mihigon (clown) in praise of 
his wares, which nearly always induced the listening company in the 
second wigwam (in the first a similar party was assembled) to pay 
for the articles offered with another of much greater value (a canoe, 
é. g., for a wooden spoon).” Other games are ball, lacrosse (in use 
as an inter-tribal game), and “ pull hair ball,” a game in which his 
opponents try to make the man who endeavors to carry the ball to 
goal drop it, by pulling his long hair. Professor Prince gives the 
Passamaquoddy text and English translation of a “ witch-song in six 
sense-stanzas,” illustrating their belief in the power of magic over 
nature. In this song there are appealed to the following: Chede- 
laque, or spirit of the night air, “a supernatural monster, consisting 
solely of heads and legs, without a body. It is always seen sitting 
in the crotch of a tree ;” wuchowsin, “the storm-bird which sits in 
the north and makes the gales by the movement of its wings;” 
limpeguin, “the water-spirit;” atwusknigess, or wood-spirit, “an 
invisible being who roams the forest armed with a stone hatchet, 
with which he occasionally fells trees with a single blow. The Indi- 
ans accounted in this way for the sudden fall of an apparently strong 
tree ;"’ appodumken, like the /iimpeguin (a dweller under water), 
“had long red hair, and was the favorite bugaboo used by Indian 
mothers to frighten their children away from the water.” 

ATHAPASCAN. “ Afnas.” In the “American Antiquarian ” (vol, 
xxiii. pp. 307-312) for September—October, 1901, Rev. A. G. Morice 
discusses the question, ‘Who are the A/mas ?” and criticises the 
paper of H. Newell Wardle on the same topic in a previous number. 
The conclusion reached is that there is no Déné Aéma tribe, for 
“they are to the Déné of America what the Etruscans were to the 
Romans (Exteri), what the Gentiles in general were to the Israelites, 
and the Philistines in particular to the Septuagint (Allophuloi), — in 
a word, what foreigners are to the English-speaking peoples of to- 
day.” 
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EskimoaAn. A note in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. 
n. s. p. 391) for April-June, 1901, by Professor O. T. Mason, on 
“Eskimo and Samoan ‘ Killers,’”’ notes the resemblance between 
the whale-bone “killer” for wolves of the Eskimo and the bamboo 
“killer” for sharks in use among the Samoans. The chief point in 
each is the coil-release after the contrivance (hidden in bait) has 
been swallowed by the animal to be killed. —In “Globus” (vol. 
Ixxix. 1901, pp. 8, 9) Eduard Krause discusses the question, “ Die 
Schraube, eine Eskimo-Erfindung?” From observation of the 
shaft-insertions of arrows in various parts of Eskimo-land, the author 
concludes that the Eskimo have themselves invented the screw. — 
At pages 125-127 of the same journal, Dr. Karl von den Steinen 
replies to Krause in an article, with nine text illustrations, “ Die 
Schraube, keine Eskimo-Erfindung.” The opinion here expressed 
is that the Eskimo “screws” are only “ occasional, sporadic uses of 
a technique of European origin.’”’— In a subsequent issue (p. 285) 
G. von Buchwald has a note, “Zur Frage nach dem Alter der 
Schraube,” in which reference is made to Greek names and to pre- 
historic European specimens of the screw twist. — In the same 
Journal (pp. 44, 45) Dr. P. Ehrenreich, with the title, “ Religidser 
Glaube der Centraleskimos,” résumés the article of Dr. Franz Boas 
in vol. lvii. of “The Popular Science Monthly.” 

IRoguoiAn. The paper of Mr. David Boyle, “On the Paganism 
of the Civilized Iroquois of Ontario,” in the “ Trans. Anthrop. Inst. 
(Lond.),” vol. xxx. 1900, pp. 263-273, relates to a condition of things 
discussed at much greater length in Mr. Boyle’s “ Archzological 
Report” for 1898, reviewed in some detail in a previous volume of 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore. This condition the author 
rightly terms “an extremely interesting and instructive one to the 
anthropologist, one which in many respects is unique in the history 
of the world.” 

KiTuNAHAN. In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. iii. n. s. 
pp. 248-256) for April-June, 1901, Alexander F. Chamberlain has 
an article on “ Kootenay Group-Drawings,” describing, with four 
full-page reproductions, drawings by Kootenay Indians of a gam- 
bling-game, a war-dance, an ordinary dance, and a_buffalo-hunt. 
These drawings are of interest as coming from a people not known 
to have left many art remains. The drawings discussed are such as 
contain several figures,— group pictures, not the ordinary one- 
figure picture. 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexican. In the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. iii. n. s. pp. 227-238) for April-June, 1901, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall 
discusses “ Chalchihuit] in Ancient Mexico.” The article is illus- 
trated with four maps, and endeavors to identify the modern repre- 
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sentatives of the various towns associated in Montezuma’s “ Tribute 
Roll” with the tributes of chalchihuitl The importance of this 
stone in ancient Mexico is indicated by the fact that the word for 
“lapidary,” chalchiuh tximatqut, signifies literally “ he who works in 
chalchihuitl.’ Another interesting fact is that Sahagun mentions 
“the wearing of labrets and earrings of false chalchihuttl by ordi- 
nary people among the Otomis, a Mexican tribe.” No fewer than 
thirteen names are cited which incorporate the word chalchihuitl 
itself, indicating the presence of the stone or some reference to it. 
A surprisingly large number of ancient Mexican local names have 
remained unaltered to the present day.— In “Globus” (vol. Ixxix. 
I90I, pp. 261-264) Dr. K. T. Preuss writes briefly of “ Die Schick- 
salsbiicher der alten Mexikaner,” treating in particular of the sonala- 
matl of the Aubin collection. At pages 85-91 of the same periodical 
the same author writes about “ Mexikanische Thonfiguren” in an 
article illustrated with fifty-nine text figures. The clay figures in 
question are of the earth goddesses (Xochiquetzal, etc.) ; the maize 
and fruit goddesses (Chicomecouatl, etc.) ; Mexican women ; the war 
and fruit god, Xipe ; the god of play, Macuilxochitl ; the god, Tez- 
catlipoca, as patron of the dance, etc. In the opinion of the author, 
these clay figures seem to indicate that “ those deities were nearest 
to the ancient Mexican which served his practical prosperity and 
earthly desires. Hence, the earth deities were closer than the great 
celestial deities.".— Professor John Campbell’s paper on “ Mexican 
Colonies from the Canary Islands traced by Language,” in the 
“Trans. and Proc. Roy. Soc., Canada,” for 1900 (vol. vi. sec. il. 
pp. 205-265), with its appended comparative vocabularies of Peru- 
vian and Celtic, Peruvian and Basque, Berber and Celtic, Yuman, 
Pujunan, and Kulanapan and Peruvian, Berber and Welsh, Adaize 
and Celtic, etc., and its elaborate “ interpretation ’’ of Canary Island 
inscriptions, again proves the tireless industry and ingenuity of the 
author, no less than his defiance of the achievements of scientific 
linguistics. That ‘ Peru was colonized by the Berber stock in con- 
junction with an Iberic people,” and that Telde (“the national title 
of the Iberians of the Canary Islands”) is identical with the name 
of the Toltecs of ancient Mexico, can only be proved in the fashion 
in which Professor Campbell does it. After the conquest of the 
Berbers, Goths, and Celt-Iberians in Spain, according to the author, 
“the people of the Canaries crossed the Atlantic,” and, sailing past 
Florida, landed on the Mexican coast, while “there can be little 
doubt that the Peruvians consisted chiefly of the fugitive Toltecs 
and Olmecs from Tollan and Potochan, after the destruction of the 
Toltec empire in 1072 A.D. The identification of Jyca and /ingo 
is an interesting achievement. In the section, pp. 248-265, Professor 
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Campbell comes to the conclusion that the Adaize of Louisiana 
“ represented a remnant of the Celtic colony.” To his mind “the 
Welsh-Indian is no myth,” and there is a “ possibility of raising him 
both in North and in South America to a higher state of Celtic cul- 
ture than at present he has attained.” — In the “ Ethnologisches 
Notizblatt” (vol. iii. pt. i 1901, pp. 135-139), Dr. E. Seler writes of 
“ Ein anderes Quauhxicalli.” The guauhzxicalli, or bowl for holding 
sacrificial blood, here described (with five text figures) is in the 
Becker collection in Vienna (K.-K. Naturh. Mus.). Dr. Seler com- 
pares it with a similar bowl in the Berlin Museum fur Vélkerkunde, 
which has a wreath of hearts not present on the Vienna specimen. 
The eagle feathers on both refer to the technical name of these 
utensils, — guauhxicalli, “eagle bowl.” Other ornaments are the 
earth-toad and the sun. — J/okz, In the “American Anthropolo- 
gist’ (vol. ili. n. s. pp. 211-226) for April-June, 1901, Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes writes of “ The Owakiilti Altar at Sichomovi Pueblo.” The 
Owakiilti ceremony, celebrated only occasionally at this pueblo, is 
“in some respects the most suggestive of all Tusayan religious per- 
formances.” The wim, or ancient sacred objects, of which the altar 
is composed are: ¢iponis (badges of the religious fraternity) ; effigies 
(idols) ; medicine-bowl and surrounding objects ; wooden slats, etc., 
on which are painted symbols of various sorts. The Owakiilti, like 
all other Hopi or Moki festivals, has two presentations per year, — 
one (elaborate) in October; the other six months after, an abbrevi- 
ated form. Inthe making of the Owakiilti “medicine” butterfly 
symbols are prominent (with butterflies comes summer) ; and whis- 
tling occurs also “as a means of bringing summer birds.” On page 
216 is given a list of the names of the butterflies corresponding to 
the six world-quarters, from which it appears that north, west, south, 
east, above, and below are represented respectively by yellow, blue, 
red, white, black, and variegated butterflies. The public dance in 
connection with the festival “is performed by many women bearing 
basket-trays in their hands, and consists of a series of posturings of 
the body in raising and depressing the baskets in rhythm with their 
songs.” The wim of the Owakiilti altar are now owned by the 
Pakab, or “ Reed,” Bult, or “ Butterfly,” and Kokop, or “ Firewood,” 
clans. The Owakiilti “is celebrated at Sichomovi and not at Walpi, 
the most populous pueblo on the East mesa, because most of the 
members of the Bu/i clans live in that village.”” According to Dr. 
Fewkes, “ the festival was introduced into the present Hopi pueblos 
by descendants of those who survived the destruction of Awatobi.” 
— As Publication 55 (Anthropological Series, vol. iii. No. 1) appears 
“The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony” (Chicago, March 1, p. 59), by G. A. 


Dorsey and H. R. Voth, well illustrated with thirty-seven plates and 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 55. 21 
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explanations. The data here given are based chiefly on observation 
by both authors of the ceremony in 1897, with references to other 
observations by them between 1893 and 1899. Participants, time 
and duration of ceremony, preliminary ceremony, Soya/ proper (in 
detail), and the four days after the ceremony are discussed. The 
Oraibi Soya/ celebration “is in charge of the Shoshyaltu (the Soyal 
fraternity), the largest religious organization in that and probably in 
any other Hopi village.” During the last few years, however, the 
fraternity has been split into “ Liberals’ and “ Conservatives” —a 
dispute remarkably like some of those occurring in civilized com- 
munities not of Indian stock. The details of this dispute, covering 
all aspects of native life, are very interesting. As a result of these 
factional quarrels, “ the regular extended Wowochim (initiation into 
manhood) celebration, one of the most important of the Hopi cere- 
monial calendar, during which initiations into the Wowochim, Kwan, 
Tao, and Af/ fraternities take place, has not been held for many 
years.” The Soya/ lasts nine days, and “the men are required to 
practice the strictest continence, not only during the nine cere- 
monial but also during the four post-festival days. If any one fails to 
comply with this rule, and he is found out, one of his clan sisters 
prepares for him a dish of Sakwawotaka (blue wotaka), made of blue 
corn meal, and seasoned with salt. The man is compelled to pro- 
claim his own shame by carrying the tray in the procession.” This 
excellent detailed study of the Oraibi winter solstice ceremony 
should be read with Dr. Fewkes’s account of the celebrations at 
Walpi and Hano. The illustrations of this paper are very illumi- 
nating. — Ute. In “Globus” (vol. lxxix. 1901, pp. 216, 217) C. A. 
Purpus writes briefly of “ Felsmalereien und Indianergraber in Tu- 
lare County (Kalifornien).” On the “painted rocks” here referred 
to the preponderating pictographs are wheel-like circles ; others are 
elliptical rings with a snake-like stroke winding through them, rude 
forms of fish, deer-antlers, hearts, etc. Figures of human beings, 
mammals, birds, are strikingly absent. 

YaKONAN. Alsea. Inthe “American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. 
n. s. pp. 239-247) for April-June, 1901, Dr. Livingston Farrand 
publishes “ Notes on the Alsea Indians of Oregon,” concerned 
chiefly with folk-lore, — general beliefs, social organization, marriage, 
shamanism, traditions. Among the beliefs of these Indians of a 
general sort are: Flat earth (floating in water), sky-country (like 
earth), underworld (peopled by the shades of the “ bad”), abode of 
“ good ” (somewhere on earth). These beliefs are probably of native 
origin, and not due to missionary influence. Surface-burial (in 
small huts, canoes, etc.) was practised, and in explanation of the 
custom of placing all sorts of things with the corpse it was said that 
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“the bodies were animated and moved about at night if they so 
willed, so easy exit from the graves was afforded, and the things 
deposited were for their use under such circumstances.”” Among the 
Alsea “the ordinary northwest coast system of social orders,” viz., 
“ nobility, common people, and slaves prevailed.” The “ nobility,” 
especially, preferred exogamy (marriage was by purchase). Nick- 
names and puberty-names were in use. There is also noted “a 
marked tendency to local segregation of groups related by blood in 
every village.” The shamanism of the Alsea “ did not differ essen- 
tially from that of the other northwestern tribes.” Their chief 
tribal stories “‘are grouped about the account of the Transformer: 
and Wanderer, Shiok,” a character of the northwest coast type, 
about whose ancestry, birth, or childhood the Alsea version is silent, 
but “ presents him at the opening as full-grown and not nearly so 
powerful as he appears later.” Of the other Alsea stories, “the 
majority were of the adventures of five brothers, —a different group 
in each case, — of whom the youngest brother was always the clever 
one who led the band, and devised means for escape from dangers 
and difficulties.” But few of these interesting people now survive 
on the Siletz reservation), and it is to be hoped that much more 
of their folk-lore and traditions will be obtained ere the great death- 
rate of the reservation ends them altogether. Dr. Farrand’s visit 
was in the summer of 1900. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Mayan. Maya. In “Globus” (vol. lxxix. 1901, pp. 298, 299) 
Dr. E. Foérstemann has a brief paper on “Der Merkur bei den 
Mayas.” The author’s contention is that the figure, occurring in 
the codices Dresdensis and Troano, which has the form of a person 
squatting, represents the planet Mercury. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. Pages 307-335 and 631-682 of T. Guevara’s “ His- 
toria de la civilizacion de Araucania,” in the “ Anales de la Univer- 
sidad ” (vol. cviii., cix., 1901), Santiago, treats of the relations, con- 
flicts, etc., between the Spaniards and the natives during the period 
1599-1610. 

Cotomsia. In the “Ethnologische Notizblatt” (vol. ii. No. 3, 
1901, pp. 31-33) Dr. A. Baessler describes, with two plates, “Goldene 
Helme aus Columbien.” These two golden helmets (only five others, 
in the possession of the king of Spain, exist) were discovered in a 
grave in the department of Cauca, along with many other remains. 
There are certainly no more interesting pre-Colombian remains from 
this region. The human figure and other ornaments on them de- 
serve further study. 
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Ecuapor. As vol. ii. No. § (Anthropological Series) of the Pub- 
lications of the Field Columbian Museum (Chicago), appears Dr, 
G. A. Dorsey’s Archzological Investigations on the Island of La 
Plata, Ecuador” (Chicago, April, 1901, pp. 247-280), a most inter- 
esting paper, profusely illustrated with ten figures and sixty-two 
excellent plates. These archzological explorations on La Plata 
Island (just south of the equator, and thirty miles from the coast) 
were made in July, 1892. Graves were excavated and refuse heaps 
examined, with the result that there were discovered images of gold, 
silver, and bronze; a gold cup; pendants, tops, and other objects of 
copper and gold ; a ceremonial stone axe; pottery (with human and 
animal heads, sometimes grotesque, bird and animal forms, etc.), 
engraved stones, etc. The gold and silver images “ are of the usual 
form such as are found in the highlands of Peru and Ecuador.” In. 
deed there is a “ perfect agreement in design between the images 
from La Plata and those of the Cuzco Valley, Peru.” These images 
“in physiognomy, methods of dressing the hair, and general pro- 
portions, are all alike; in all likewise the sex is represented as that 
of the female. The hair is parted in a straight line from the middle 
of the forehead to the crown of the head, and is loosely gathered 
about half way down the back by means of a curious device, the 
nature of which I have not yet determined. It is interesting to note 
also, that in all the specimens the head is moulded after the antero- 
posterior deformity which was practised throughout the interior of 
Peru.” With one exception (which is a unique specimen, and resem- 
bles the typical Cuzco form inverted), “all the pieces of pottery 
have nothing to distinguish them from the ordinary forms found 
over the entire Quichua territory.” As to the “ceremonial axe,” 
Dr. Dorsey suggests that, “ since it emits, when suspended in a cer- 
tain fashion, a clear resonant tone not unlike that of a bell,” it may 
have been used as a sort of bell or temple gong. From the refuse 
heaps were dug up large numbers of engraved rectangular and cir- 
cular stones, some with, some without, ornamentation; perforated 
and cylindrical stones, beads, etc. ; engraved stones representing the 
human face; worked stones, etc. Also an immense amount of pot- 
tery, practically all parts of small images in the form of human 
figures, often crudely executed. Nearly all the images “ have secreted 
within them, either in the head or within the breast, one or two 
whistles.” Of the images themselves, Dr. Dorsey observes: “ The 
range of expression, as seen in the faces of the images, for example, 
is extremely varied and interesting, and yet in the majority of the 
cases the expression has been brought about without showing evi- 
dence of labored effort. The faces themselves vary in character 
from portrayals of excessive beauty to strange and grotesque forms. 
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In many cases the countenance is portrayed as decidedly hideous 
and repulsive. Not the least interesting feature of the pottery is 
the presence of what we may call the plumed serpent, and in cer- 
tain other examples of highly conventionalized serpents’ heads. Of 
interest also is the variety of nose ornaments and ear decorations 
which are portrayed. The ability of the potters to produce different 
forms of eyes, each one expressive of some phase of character, can- 
not be too highly admired. The many forms of arm and leg bands 
and ornaments revealed in the fragments of vessels, as well as the 
many ways of fashioning the arms and feet, are also worthy of men- 
tion” (p. 279). The absence on La Plata Island of objects repre- 
senting every-day phases of domestic life leads the author to conclude 
that the remains are due to “long occupation by a people who prob- 
ably resorted here during seasons of the year, perhaps for the cele- 
bration of religious rites.” This opinion is enforced by the citation 
of a passage from Cieza de Leon, seeming to refer to this very island 
as the site of a temple or uwaca. Some of the remains represent 
subsequent intrusive burials. Of the engraved stones (decorated 
with circles, parallel lines, etc.) the author remarks: “ There is such 
an enormous range of variation in the size, character, etc., of these 
stones, that it is hard to conceive of any game or series of games in 
which they might have been used.” This paper is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of primitive art, and the specimens from 
La Plata Island deserve further study and investigation. Some 
parts of the paper should be read in connection with the recent 
utterances of Boyle and Regnault on the human physiognomy in 
primitive art. 

Tupf. Apiacd, Mauhé, Munduruki. Dr. F. Katzer’s paper, “ Zur 
‘Ethnographie des Rio Tapajds,” in ‘ Globus” (vol. Ixxix. Igor, 
pp. 37-41), which is illustrated with text figures of masks, tattooing, 
stone implements, etc., treats of the Apiacas, Mauhés, and Mun- 
durukus, of the region of the river Tapajds, all of whom are assigned 
by Brinton to the Tupf stock. On page 40, the face-tattooing of an 
Apiaca and a Mauhé Indian is figured. A considerable portion of 
the paper is devoted to the stone implements of the Mundurukts. 
Polished stone implements seem to be in use now among these Indi- 
ans only as ornaments or as children’s toys. On page 38 is figured 
the head of a Yuruna Indian, preserved as a trophy by a Munduruku. 
A few words of the Mauhé and Apiacd languages are given, with 
some criticisms of Coudreau’s linguistic material from this region. 


GENERAL. 


AGRICULTURAL Customs. In the “Jour. Anthrop. Inst. (Lond.)” 
for January-June, 1901 (vol. xxxi. pp. 155, 156) Mr. N. W. Thomas 
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has a “Note on some American Parallels to European Agricultural 
Customs.” On the authority of some early traveller to Florida, the 
following custom is reported: “It was the custom at the end of 
February to take as large a deer hide as could be procured, and, 
having the horns on it, to fill it with all manner of herbs and sew it 
together. The best fruits were fastened to the horns, and other 
parts fastened to a ring or piece of stuff. They then proceeded to 
an open space and fastened the skin to a high tree, turning the head 
towards the east. Thereupon they offered a prayer to the sun, ask- 
ing it to give them in the future these same fruits. The king and the 
magician stood nearest the tree and officiated, and the remainder of 
the people stood farther off. The hide was left up until the follow- 
ing year.” The Papago rain-dance, in which a deer’s head figures ; 
the Pawnee ceremonies before a stuffed bird; and certain corn- 
spirit rites of other Indian tribes present some analogous features, 
The European parallel, Mr. Thomas thinks, is to be found in the 
custom reported by Przetorius from the Prussian Slavs, “ who used 
to kill a goat when they sowed their winter corn, and consumed its 
flesh with many superstitious ceremonies. They hung its skin upon 
a high pole near an oak, and it remained there until harvest. Then 
a bunch of all sorts of corn and herbs was fastened over it, and, 
after prayer had been offered by a peasant, who officiated as priest, 
the younger portion of the assembly joined hands and danced round 
the pole. The corn and herbs were then divided among them.” 
Something similar is known from the Woguls, with whom, ‘“ when a 
reindeer was sacrificed and eaten, the skin with the horns was left 
as an offering, and sometimes filled with rice.” In the opinion of 
the author, “the corn-spirit which we know in Europe reappears 
almost unchanged in America.” 

BipLioGRAPHY. The article on “Rare Books relating to the 
American Indian,” in the April-June number of the “ American An- 
thropologist”’ (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 270-285), treats of several books of 
great interest to the folk-lorist. 

EtuNoLocy. The recent publication of the seventy-three volumes 
of the “ Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,” under the editor- 
ship of Mr. R. G. Thwaites, gives rise to an interesting paper in the 
April-June “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 256-269), 
wherein is presented a general view of Indian life and customs as 
reflected in these documents, —the life and habits of the natives of 
the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi. 

ILLUMINATION. The paper on “The Development of Illumina- 
tion,” by Walter Hough, in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. 
iii. n. s. pp. 342-352) for April-June, 1901, has references to several 
Indian tribes. The following list of Hopi terms for sunrise deserves 
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record here: “ Sunrise, ¢a/avaiya ; place of sunrise, awa yum tyaki ; 
faintest dawn, kdyanipti ; first light, ¢a/td; light of sunrise, taldove ; 
yellow light of sunrise, stkyafzipti ; before emergence of sun, fawa 
kiyiva, ‘sun appears ;’ sun-up, tawa yama.” 

MummiFicaTion. Dr. D. S. Lamb’s paper on “ Mummification, 
especially of the brain,” in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. 
n. s. pp. 29, 307) for April-June, 1901, contains some references to 
the Peruvians and mound-builders. 


A.F.C. andl CC. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


POLYNESIAN FirE-WALKERS.— (Vol. xiv. p. 61.) The most competent 
of all descriptions of the performances of Papa Ita, the famous Tahitian 
“ fire-walker,” is that of Professor S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, whose report appears in “ Nature” (London) for August 22, 1901, 
and is reprinted in the “Journal of the Society for Psychical Research” 
(vol. x. pp. 116-121) for October, 1901. The notes taken by Professor 
Langley as an eye-witness of the “fire-walk”’ on July 17, 1901, and his 
subsequent examination of the stones and of one stone in particular as to 
porosity, non-conductibility, etc., leave no doubt concerning the correctness 
of his conclusion: “ It was asight well worth seeing. It was a most clever 
and interesting piece of savage magic, but from the evidence I have just 
given I am obliged to say (almost regretfully) that it was not a miracle.” 
A touch of the shamanistic esprit de corps is seen in the reply of Papa 
Ita: “ Agentleman present asked Papa Ita why he did not give an exhibit 
that would be convincing by placing his foot, even for a few seconds, be- 
tween two of the red-hot stones which could be seen glowing at the bottom 
of the pile, to which Papa Ita replied with dignity, ‘My fathers did not 
tell me to do it that way.’” 


FrurpIvo Mepicat Foik-Lore. — The article of Dr. P. F. Harvey, on 
“ Native Medical Practice in the Philippines,”’ published in the “ New York 
Medical Journal ” (vol. lxxiv. pp. 203-212), contains some interesting items 
of folk-lore. Of the Moros the author observes: “ Among the Moros 
generally there is no surgery, and absolutely no rational practice of medi- 
cine. The latter is simply a species of shamanism, which is observed 
among most primitive races, by whom it is believed that spiritual or super- 
natural powers both good and evil, occupying the earth and surrounding 
space, cause all things to happen. They are firm believers in incantations, 
charms, and witchcraft. Their preventive medicine consists in wearing an 
amulet which is purchased from a fandita or priest. The latter reads a 
prayer from the Koran and writes it down upon paper, parchment, silver, 
copper, or lead ; this he wraps in many layers of paper, and finally sews into 
a muslin cover colored with saffron, and made with long tapering extremities, 
with a noose at one end ; this is fastened about the waist or other part of 
the body by the owner, and, while so worn, is supposed to protect against 
sickness and evil. The panditas ask different prices for these charms, alleg- 
ing that the higher priced ones are the most potent. The Moro name for 
this article is aguimat, and it is known as anting-anting among the Filipinos, 
who also believe in its efficacy, but whose belief in the Christian religion 
causes them to reject the idea that there is any virtue in the Koran ; so that 
among them a peculiar stone or pebble is used, one of peculiar shape, color, 
or markings, which is likewise sewed into a piece of muslin long enough to 
be tied around the body and so worn as an amulet.” 

Customs similar to those of the Moros obtain among the Tirurayes, who 
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inhabit the country about the town of Tamontaca (near Cottabatto), Min- 
danao. Concerning these people the author informs us, on the authority of 
Jose Tengorio-Sigayan, whose pamphlet in the Tiruraye language has been 
translated into Spanish by a Catholic missionary : — 

“ Among these people it is customary, when one of their number is taken 
sick, to surround his house with dejuca, a species of rattan, which they call 
uar, in order to frighten away the do/bo/, an evil spirit that flies at night and 
eats men. This spirit can also cause sickness by inflicting an invisible 
wound. The reason the do/bo/ fears the rattan, they suppose, is because, 
when it sees it, it thinks it is a snake, and moreover the war, the natives 
believe, has itself the power of turning into a snake. The do/o/ is an ugly 
customer indeed, because, in addition to all his other nefarious traits, he 
frequently indulges in the cheerful practice of eating the livers of the sick. 
They consider it very important, therefore, to keep a sharp lookout at 
night and have their krises ready at hand to attack the do/bo/ should it 
make its appearance. The writer of the monograph (in Tiruraye) has no 
hesitation in affirming his belief in this malign spirit, as he gravely asserts 
that he saw one killed one night in his house over the room in which his 
mother was sick, and felt the house rock with the contortions of the evil 
spirit, as if a carabao (water-buffalo) were rolling over and over on the 
floor, and saw the kris of the doughty native dripping with gore when he 
descended from the room above.” A funeral ceremony of the Tirurayes is 
also described, — when a child dies, “ they hang its body to the limbs of 
the dalete tree, supposing that it will be fed by the milk-like sap that ex- 
udes from the tree. This tree is held sacred, and no one would ventufe to 
cut it for anything in this world.” The article also contains some items of 
folk materia medica. The Moro term for “ priest,” Aandita, suggests Hindu 
influence. 


PHONOGRAPHIC REcoRDS OF FoLK-Soncs. — At the International Folk- 
Lore Congress (Paris, 1900), M. Paul Sébillot gave an account of the work 
of Bela Vikar, “ Phonographic Collection of Hungarian Folk-Songs.” As- 
sisted by a grant from the Minister of Public Instruction, Vikar has gath- 
ered more than 500 cylinders. Besides this J. Sebestyen has collected 
ancient epics, and Kernoz Turkish songs from Hungary. From “Globus” 
(vol. xxx. p. 196) we learn that Dimitri Arakichwili, of the Russian Eth- 
nographic Society, is engaged in the Kachetian region of the Caucasus 
taking down folk-songs with a phonograph. He has taken a course at the 
Moscow Conservatory and will pay particular attention to the musical no- 
tation. 


PHoTocRAPHIC DocuMENTS. — In Geneva a society has recently been 
formed (Arch. Suisses de Trad. Pop. vol. v. p. 135) for the founding of a 
Swiss Museum for Photographic Documents. The object is to preserve for 
reference photographs of distinguished Swiss, of places (formerly and now), 
of landscapes, buildings, works of art, revolutions, strikes, processions, 
public festivals, meetings, etc. The president of the society is Dr. E. 
Demole. A. F.C. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. — The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society will be held at Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Dec. 31, 1901, and Jan. 1, 1902. The Society will meet with the American 
Society of Naturalists, Section H of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and other affiliated societies. Members intend- 
ing to present papers will please send to the Secretary their titles, to the 
end that these may be entered upon the printed program hereafter to be 
communicated. Members expecting to be present, and desirous of infor- 
mation regarding rebates, hotels, etc., will please address the second Vice- 
President, and representative of Local Committee, Dr. George A. Dorsey, 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 


Hop-ScotcH D1acrams. —In the review of Paul Sébillot’s “ Le Folk- 
lore des Pécheurs” (vol. xiv. p. 209), it is mentioned that the author 
states that the children on the seacoast in Upper Brittany, in playing hop- 
scotch, make use of a diagram resembling “the circumvolutions of the 
helix of a sea-snail,” and he regards this as the result of the environment 
of the children. My criticism is that the children of Washington, D. C., 
employ the same diagram with no thought of ichthyological surroundings ; 
all over the sidewalks of this city one sees the helicoidal hop-scotch dia- 
grams, chalked on the surface of the flags. I would like to know through 
the pages of the Journal if this design is widely used in the United States ; 
I never saw it in New York city where I was a schoolboy. 

H. Carrington Bolton. 

Cosmos CLuB, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KILLING A Bitinc Doc. — In the last number of the Journal Mr. Henry 
M. Wiltse tells of a superstition concerning the necessity of killing a dog 
which has bitten a person. He seems to me to give only half the supersti- 
tion. Perhaps a part of it has been lost in his neighborhood. He says 
that in the South there is a superstition that the biting dog “should be 
killed for the protection of the person whom it has bitten; especially if 
there is the least reason to suppose that it was mad.” 

I do not quite see what the killing of a mad dog has to do with super- 
stition or with folk-lore. In the region where I passed my youth, Rhode 
Island, it was thought necessary to kill a mad dog, not for the protection of 
anybody who had been bitten, but because it was mad. There were per- 
sons, however, and probably are still, who thought that a dog which had bit- 
ten a person ought to be killed, although under no suspicion of madness, and 
this was indeed a superstition and was based on folk-lore. The belief was 
that if a dog quite in its right mind bit a person, and the dog ever after- 
ward went mad, no matter how many years afterward, the person bitten 
would then have hydrophobia. The killing of the dog was not, therefore, 
because of any fear that it might, after all, have been mad when it bit (in 
which case the victim would be expected to have hydrophobia any way), but 
to prevent its ever going mad afterward. 

I remember, when I was a boy, hearing argument on this question by 
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persons who maintained, in opposition to the superstition, that a dog not 
supposed to be mad, which had bitten, should be kept and watched with 
especial care, to ascertain with certainty whether it was mad or not and to 
relieve any groundless fears of hydrophobia. It seems to me that Mr. 
Wiltse’s interesting observations will be read more clearly in the light of 
this other half of the superstition. 

William Henry Frost. 


121 FirTH AVE., NEw YorK. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


STUDIEN ZUR VERGLEICHENDEN VOLKERKUNDE. Mit besonaerer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Frauenlebens. Von V. JAEKEL. Berlin: Verlag Sieg- 
fried Cronbach. 1go1. Pp. xi, 144. 

As the sub-title indicates, the studies in this little volume have reference 
chiefly to the position and activity of woman among primitive peoples. 
The subjects of the various sections are: Personality in heathendom ; 
heathen women in public life; ancestors as helpers and as gods; bridal 
and married life ; comradeships and brotherhoods ; priests and women ; 
male and female activities ; dreams; the dance ; females in the service of 
princes and female body-guards; smoking ; women as horsemen ; state, 
district, and family deities ; the owl in cult and superstition ; the significa- 
tion of bride-purchase, polygamy. 

According to the author, the present is the freest age of man that has 
ever been, the Middle Ages, the Greek and Roman periods, the earlier 
epochs of Egypt and Assyria, to-day and yesterday in China and India, and 
the whole range of primitive existence, being characterized by subjections 
of personality innumerable. The chief modes of this repression are by 
legal interferences and state paternalism with reference to the ordinary 
affairs of life, of the household, of private actions (seen during the Euro- 
pean Middle Ages, in China, Rome, Greece, Peru, and many primitive 
peoples); by the recognition not of the person but of the community, fam- 
ily, clan, etc., as the legal individual or unit (seen in particular among cer- 
tain West African tribes, but also in many other quarters of the globe) ; 
by the patria potestas (in India, Rome, among many uncivilized races) ; by 
the power of the old (in the Orient, among many of the lower races) ; 
by discriminating against the stranger and the foreigner (still a common 
practice even with civilized man). The position of woman as oracle, priest, 
doctor, counsellor, etc., has been discussed at greater length, and more 
satisfactorily, by Mason, whose “ Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture” 
does not figure among the authorities cited by Hr. Jaekel. The variety in 
the treatment of woman among the “lower races” justifies the opinion 
of Ratzel, which the author quotes: “In primitive society woman has 
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a position quite as full of contradictions as is her position among the 
most civilized peoples.” 

One of the most curious facts (noticeable over a wide range of peoples) 
in the history of the priesthood is its penchant for certain things properly 
belonging to women. Says Hr. Jaekel (p. 81): “ Everything that civil- 
ized man looks upon as peculiarly feminine clothing (including veils, fans, 
ornaments, etc.) appears frequently as priestly garb ; and not alone Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan, Armenian, Greek, Catholic, and Protestant clergy 
wear as their official dress a robe flowing about their heels.” Many primi- 
tive peoples have the same or similar customs. The Gallic Druids wore 
gloves ; long hair was in many lands and among many peoples associated 
with the priest; the priest of Cybele aped the woman’s walk ; certain 
Anglo-Saxon priests would ride mares only ; with some peoples only those 
boys were selected for the priesthood who had a feminine cast of counte- 
nance; the priest is a “ house-dweller,” like woman; very often the priest 
lives on a vegetarian (¢. ¢. a feminine) diet ; in primitive law priest and 
woman are often associated. 

Concerning woman’s method of riding on horseback the author observes : 
“It does not seem (7. ¢. inthe Middle Ages and subsequently) to have been 
regarded as improper for a lady to eschew the courtly side-position. A 
medal (A. D. 1223) of the consort of William I. of Holland shows the 
princess astride on horseback. The French Amazon of the 17th cen- 
tury, Phillis de la Tour, appears riding man-wise on a fashion-plate ; and 
Queen Christina of Sweden made her entry into Rome in like manner” 
(p. 125). 

Bride-purchase, as Hr. Jaekel points out, is by no means accompanied, 
as is very generally supposed, by a low estimate of woman. Where the 
marriage is often only a mere business matter, the wife is sometimes excel- 
lently treated and highly esteemed. Polygamy, also, has sometimes nothing 
to do with a low estimate of woman. 

In spite of the fact that the author has relied upon the older rather than 
the most recent anthropological authorities for his data, these “ compara- 
tive ethnological studies” are well worth reading. They treat the sub- 
jects in rather an original fashion, and some of the matter can hardly be 
found elsewhere. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Der URSPRUNG DES TOTEMISMUS. EIN BEITRAG ZUR MATERIALISTISCHEN 
GESCHICHTSTHEORIE. Von Dr. Jutius PIKLER und Dr. Fetix Somué, 
Berlin: K. Hoffmann, rechtswissenschaftlicher Verlag. 1900. Pp. 36. 
After pointing out that some phenomena (exogamy, ¢. g.) have nothing to 

do fer se with totemism, Dr. Pikler holds that “the problem of totemism 

reduces itself to the three following questions: 1. Why do certain commu- 
nities of primitive people name themselves after objects (animals mostly)? 

2. Why do they reverence these objects to a degree that prevents the killing 

or eating of the living or edible among these things? 3. Why do they believe 

themselves to be descended from these objects?” The first of these facts is 
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the original one, and is, the authors think, a result of “writing” (¢. ¢. of pic- 
ture-writing). The first part of this essay (pp. 1-15) is devoted to Dr. 
Pikler’s statenrent of the theory, the remainder to Dr. Somld’s inductive 
evidence in its support. 

In pictography, the most primitive form of writing, a difficulty arises, 
Dr. Pikler thinks, as to the “ writing ” of proper or individual names ; for 
while places, whole communities of peoples, and certain well-marked 
* classes, can be “written” by reference to topography, clothing, etc., and 
abnormal individuals also by reference to their peculiarities, “the absence 
of such marks in normal individuals and in subdivisions of communities 
made some helpful device necessary.” Such a device is “naming after 
and designation by easy representable objects.” This need “led to the 
totem-naming of clans among primitive peoples, and these names (the device 
having been invented and set going by the intellectual leaders) were taken 
over to facilitate writing.” In other words, totemism is due to the practical 
necessities of picture-writing as a mode of expression and communication 
among primitive peoples. The other elements of totemism — worship and 
theory of descent — have developed as added intellectual elements. 

In support of Dr. Pikler’s theory, Dr. Somlé cites evidence from primi- | 
tive peoples to show that totems are actually used as writing-characters, 
that totemism and picture-writing appear together, and that the character 
of the totem is that of the writing-sign. Believing that phenomena of 
primitive magic connected with totemism are merely secondary, Dr. Somlé 
dismisses (p. 34) Frazer’s theory with brief consideration. This essay is 
an interesting and ingenious, if not very convincing, contribution to the 
literature of totemism. Its paradoxicality has something attractive about 
it. One cannot, however, help wishing that a profounder examination of 
totemistic phenomena had been undertaken before the theory was broached. 
It does not explain enough about totemism. The réle of picture-writing is 
probably exaggerated, and the writable characteristics of the normal individ- 
ual underestimated. The element of conscious interference with a writing 
system is also possibly given too much importance. Altogether, however, 
we have here a new idea, or at least the outline of one. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 





County Fotk-Lore. Vou. II. Printep Extracts No. 4. EXAMPLES OF 
PRINTED FOLK-LORE, CONCERNING THE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 
YoRK, AND THE AINSTy. Collected and Edited by Mrs. Gutcu. 
Published for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, 
London, 1900. Pp. xxxix, 447. Price 155. net. 

The 19 sections of this book treat of: Natural or Inorganic Objects ; 
‘? Trees and Plants; Animals ; Goblindom ; Witchcraft ; Leechcraft ; Magic 
and Divination ; General Superstitions ; Future Life ; Festivals, etc. ; Cere- 
monial ; Games ; Local Customs; Tales and Ballads; Place and Personal 
Legends ; Jingles ; Proverbs ; Nicknames ; Gibes ; Place-Rhymes ; Etymo- 
logy. Pages xxiii-xxxix are occupied by a list of authorities and the abbre- 
viations by which they are cited in the body of the work. The references are 
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carefully to page and volume, and the alphabetic arrangement of many 
of the sections as to topics facilitates their use, but the addition of a de- 
tailed general index would have been no incumbrance, where the material 
is so extensive and so good. The idea of such a collection of printed 
folk-lore for the various regions of English-speaking America ought not to 
be long in materializing. 

A noted Yorkshire character was Mary Bateman, “the Yorkshire Witch, 
who was executed for murder in 1809. Not only were “ parts of her body 
sold to her admirers at her execution, but some of them were actually on 
sale at Ilkley in 1892.” Another Yorkshire woman of fame is ‘‘ Mother 
Shipton,” who, the author says, “‘ can hardly be regarded as a myth, although 
the fact of her existence and the story of her life rest wholly upon York- 
shire tradition” (p. 193). The designation (p. 216) of Friday as “an 
Egyptian day, when the power of witches and the like was supposed to be 
most potent,” is interesting. In North Yorkshire a servant is said to have 
stipulated with her mistress that she should be “ allowed ten minutes every 
day at noon to go pray for a husband in,” and the prayer of one such given 
at page 220, se non é vero é ben trovato. The general desire in the north for 
“lucky persons” to be dark-haired may have something racial behind it. 
The sex of the next baby is foretold “ by its predecessor’s first utterance 
of Papa or of Mamma” (p. 237). The “ wide-open” character of some of 
our American cities was mild compared with English York at Yule-tide, as 
revealed on page 357. The vagaries of popular phrases are illustrated by 
the sayings: “ As daft as a door nail ;” “‘as dead as a door nail” (p. 429). 
Quite expressive is “ to sweat like a brock” (cuckoo-spit). Besides having 
scientific value, this book is interesting reading. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Hallesche Rektorreden II. Dre Hetmat pes PuppeEnsprets. Von RICH- 

ARD PISCHEL. Halle a. S. Max Niemeyer. 1900. Pp. 28. 

This address of the Rector of the Halle-Wittenberg University, delivered 
July 12, 1900, is a brief argument on philological and historical grounds 
for the theory that the home of the puppet-play was in India, whence, in 
the course of the ages, so many folk-things seem to have come. The nature 
of the names for puppet-plays in the various languages of Europe and 
among the Gypsies, Turks, etc., the ancient Indian (Sanskrit, etc.) terms 
for dolls and puppets, the antiquity of the puppet-show as a folk-institution 
in Hither and Farther India, are urged as proof of this view. Some inter- 
esting facts as to the use of dolls and puppets in ancient and modern times, 
with indications of the position of adults towards these things and of the 
esteem in which the puppet-show man has been held, are given. The author 
inclines to believe that the puppet-show is the oldest form of dramatic re- 
presentation, particularly in India. An interesting study might be made 
of the puppet and the doll in Hindu myth and legend. A few of the most 
noteworthy items are referred to here. A curious point in the history of the 
puppet-show is the character of the showman. Often he was not merely 
the dramatic artist, but the puppet-artificer as well. The difficulty of find- 
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ing one man equally qualified for both these duties led to a transitory or 
a permanent association of two individuals in the business, one as artist, 
the other as artisan. In many cases where the two were united in one the 
artist seems to have been developed out of the artisan. Even the funny 
character of the puppet-show, the German Kasperle (Hans Wurst), English 
Jack Pudding, French Jean Potage, Italian Signor Maccaroni, Dutch Pe- 
kelhaaring, Hungarian Paprika Jancsi, etc., may have their prototype in the 
Sanskrit Vidisaka, a figure taken in the art-drama of India from the folk- 
representations. The share of the Gypsies in the spread of the puppet- 
show and its occidental development may be cleared up by further investi- 
gation. To all students of the beginnings of the dramatic art this essay 
will be of interest and value. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Sammlung von Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der padagogischen Psycholo- 
gie und Physiologie. IV. Band. 4 Heft. Dre ENTwicKLUNG DER PFLAN- 
ZENKENNTNIS BEIM KINDE UND BEI VOLKERN. Mit einer Einleitung : Logik 
der statistischen Methode. Von WILHELM AMENT. Mit 14 Kinder- 
zeichnungen. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard. 1901. Pp. 59. 
Price M. 1. 80. 


This essay, which is illustrated with 14 drawings (by children of a tender 
age) of plants, trees, and flowers, is the revision of a paper read before the 
Botanical Society of Wiirzburg in July, 1898, with additions from subse- 
quent investigations, the children concerned being the same whose speech 
the author has written of in his “Die Entwicklung von Sprechen und 
Denken beim Kinde,” published in 1899. Pages 15-44 treat of the devel- 
opment of plant-knowledge in the child, and pages 44-54 of such in the 
race. The statistics of the children’s knowledge, as compared with that of 
their father concerning the plant-world, indicate that “the ordinary indi- 
vidual has by his eighth year become acquainted with the most of the 
plants noteworthy for daily life, and does not make notable acquisitions 
after that” (p. 39), z. e. the individual left to himself. This is of interest 
in connection with the teaching of botany in the schools. The greater 
number of plants known to children seem to be such as have peculiarities 
apt to attract their attention. With children plants that daily come under 
the eyes, rather than rare plants, tend to be named. Primitive concepts 
and generalizations Dr. Ament seeks to explain through word-lack. 

In the drawings of the individual child, as, seemingly, in those of most 
primitive peoples, there is a decided dearth of plant-representations. As 
with children, so, too, with the lower races, the striking peculiarities of 
plants give rise to their names. There are, however, considerable differ- 
ences among primitive peoples as to the extent of plant-naming, — a warm 
climate like that of Java, Japan, etc., where men are so largely out of 
doors and more or less in communion with nature, leads to an almost 
universal acquaintance with plants to an extent far exceeding that of the 
European peasant and almost equalling that of the botanist by profession. 
The researches of Pritzel and Jessen into the German folk-names for 
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plants record or indicate the existence of some 24,000 such names, which, 
according to Dr. Ament’s estimate, refer to 1787 species, the increase 
since Old High German times being progressive. This essay should be 
read in connection with the study of Bliimm] and Rott résuméd in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. xiv. pp. 132-138). 

Alexander F. Chamberlain, 


A CoLLEcTION OF LADAKHI PRoverRBS. By the Rev. H. FRanckE (from 
the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. lxix. Part I. No. 2, 1900). 
Pp. 14. 

This little collection contains fifty-one proverbs from the language of 
Ladakh (the author is a Moravian missionary at Leh, the capital), in north- 
west India. For each proverb there are given the Ladakh writing, the 
indication of the pronunciation in Roman letters, a literal translation, ap- 
plication, and explanatory notes, grammatical and others. Some of these 
proverbs are decidedly interesting : On a spring day there are three colds 
and three warmths (é¢. ¢. misery and happiness are well-balanced in a man’s 
life) ; in the company of goats he says goa, in the company of sheep he says 
bea (said of a man who has no will of his own); after a long time a dead 
bird [which is blown by the wind against the trunk of a tree] cuts the 
trunk (7. ¢. with perseverance great things can be done); to the dog a load 
is what a plough is to a musician (7. ¢. certain people cannot be expected 
to do real work); the stolen food was eaten by the crow, but the beak of 
the raven is red (¢. ¢. often the wrong person is caught instead of the 
guilty one). Among the items of folk-lore to which direct or indirect refer- 
ence is made in these proverbs are the following : Driving all evil spirits of 
the winter into a cake, which is burnt outside the village ; it is not good 
to speak much of a dead man, his eye might frighten the speaker (the 
proverb on the subject is: If you say ‘he is dead,’ the eye of the dead will 
look out of the hill). These proverbs offer many beautiful examples of 
parallelism for which the folk-poetry of Ladakh is celebrated. 

. Alexander F, Chamberlain. 
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